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COLONEL COOPER’S CIVIL WAR REPORT ON 
THE BATTLE OF ROUND MOUNTAIN 


By Muriel H. Wright 
INTRODUCTION 


Colonel Douglas H. Cooper, in command of the Indian De- 
partment of the Confederate Army, reported the military ex- 
pedition, in which the “Engagement at Round Mountain” is 
listed as the first of three battles against Opothleyahola, the 
noted Creek leader who headed the Union forces in the Indian 
Territory one hundred years ago. Writers on the Civil War have 
usually given little attention to this first engagement, stressing 
instead the outcome of the third fight—Battle of Chustenahlah 
—when the Union Creeks were finally defeated by Confederate 
troops, and driven north with their families through winter cold 
and snow as miserable refugees to Kansas. Yet the Battle of 
Round Mountain began the bloodshed that led to this tragedy 
for the Union Creeks and their allies, and started the bitter 
division among the people of other tribes in the Indian Terri- 
tory, during the Civil War. 


Colonel Cooper states that toward evening on November 19, 
1861, after crossing to the north side of the Red Fork, now 
Cimarron River, a detachment of Texas Cavalry under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel William Quayle, was forced to 
retreat by a superior force of the enemy in a skirmish that 
ended in a “short but sharp conflict” after dark. Cooper gives no 
clue to the exact site of the battle nor does his description suggest 
the name “Round Mountain.” The records prepared by others 
than Cooper and the officers of his command, during and imme- 
diately after the Civil War, refer to the engagement on November 
19 as the Battle of Red Fork. The Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies first published the name of the engage- 
ment as “Round Mountain.” 


Colonel Cooper wrote the report at Fort Gibson on January 
20, 1862, addressing it to the Confederate Secretary of War, 
J. P. Benjamin at Richmond, Virginia. He closed with an 
apology to the Secrctary for the sending the report, two months 
after the first engagement against the Union Creeks, in No- 
vember. Cooper with the officers of his command and the poorly 
clad, practically untrained troops had experienced all the rigors 
of a war in itself during these two months. The expedition had 
set out to force Opothleyahola’s recognition of the recent Con- 
federate Creek treaty, and to stop him and his followers—more 
than 3,500 men, women and children—on their march north from 
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their home settlements in the Creek Nation toward the mouth of 
the Red Fork River, on the Arkansas. Cooper briefs the operation 
of his troops in the field, giving very little about what happened 
on the day of November 19. Where and at what time in the 
day did the Confederate command overtake the followers of 
Opothleyahola on the march? Where was the appointed rendez- 
vous for Opothleyhola’s armed warriors? Where was Opothleya- 
hola’s encampment just before the battle north of the Cimarron? 
These are important points in making any logical conclusion 
on the Creek leaders‘ movements and plans in his opposition to 
an alliance with the Southern Confederacy. A close study of 
Colonel Cooper‘s report with those of his officers and other docu- 
ments reveal the Battle of Round Mountain more than just one 
“short but sharp conflict” in a brief period of rifle fire between 
the Confederate troops and Opothleyahola’s forces, at some point 
in the hills north of the Cimarron River. 


Most historians interested in this subject besides searchers 
and writers on local history have maintained that the Battle of 
Round Mountain took place north of the river, near one of the 
many hills some miles northwest of present Keystone, a small 
town that centers the region around the mouth of the Cimarron. 
Yet none of these northwestern hills is known as “Round Moun- 
tain.” Old time Indians living in this vicinity since before the 
Civil War, some of whom were participants, or were closely 
associated with participants, in the fighting have held that the 
battle between the Union Creeks and the Confederates on 
November 19, the first year of the War took place south of the 
Cimarron. South of the river six miles, almost due south of 
Keystone, is a high hill called Round Mountain in the extreme 
southwestern corner of Tulsa County, about twenty miles south- 
west of the City of Tulsa. 


And now, another view has been developed in recent years, 
on this Civil War battle. The Payne County Historical Society 
has promoted the theory since 1949, that the first battle between 
Cooper’s Confederate forces and the Union Creeks in 1861 took 
place near the Twin Mounds in present Payne County. This 
theory discards a well known historical map and records, besides 
Civil War tradition in the region at the mouth of the Red Fork, 
in the effort to prove the Twin Mounds as the site of the first 
battle against the Union Creeks.! This site is about eight miles 
north of the Cimarron and more than forty miles west of Key- 
stone by any trail in 1861. 


1 Angie Debo, “The Site of the Battle of Round Mountain, 1861,” 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVII, No. 2 (Summer, 1949), pp. 
187-206. The battle site promoted in Payne County is in Sec. 6, T. 19 
N., R.5 E., about eight miles north of the Cimarron River. 
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A handsome stone monument was erected a few years ago 
by the Payne County Society, about three miles northwest of 
the town of Yale to commemorate the Twin Mounds location as 
the site of the first Civil War battle against Opothleyahola.? 
This site for the Battle of Round Mountain has never been 
accepted by the Oklahoma Historical Society in its statewide 
program of marking historic sites carried on since 1949. Nor has 
the Twin Mounds’ site been proven correct to the satisfaction 
of Oklahoma historians and others interested in the history of 
the Civil War in the Indian Territory. 


The emphasis now given events of the Civil War in the 
Indian Territory in the statewide program carried on by the 
Oklahoma Civil War Centennial Commission calls for a review 
of Cooper’s report at this time. The Civil War Commission is 
producing an Oklahoma pictorial map through the work of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society’s Committee on Historic Sites, giv- 
ing the locations of battles and other sites of the Civil War 
period in this region. The Commission also is forwarding plans 
to erect markers and monuments at some of these sites, and to 
conduct historical tours and programs to commemorate out- 
standing events of the War. 


This review of Colonel Cooper’s Report of 1862 is presented 
here in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, based upon the well known 
records and other historical materials that have been recently 
brought to light relating to the Battle of Round Mountain, in 
the interest of preserving the true history of the Indian Territory 
in the American Civil War.3 


2 The historical programs promoted by the Payne County Society 
have been under the direction of Dr. Berlin B. Chapman, Professor in 
the History Department of Oklahoma State University, at Stillwater. 
Dr. Chapman is well known for his research in Oklahoma history and 
for his studies in this field, published in book form and in articles that 
have appeared in The Chronicles of Oklahoma from time to time 
since 1933. 


3In this review of Colonel Cooper’s Report, the writer makes grate- 
ful acknowledgement for the assistance given in the compilation: to Dr. 
James H. Gardner, former member of the Board of Directors of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society and President of the Gardner Petroleum 
Company in Tulsa, who is well acquainted with the Big Bend country 
of the Arkansas in Pawnee County, through his work in the geological 
field for many years; and to Mr. Jack T. Alexander, a member of an 
old Cherokee family, who has lived all his life in Tulsa County, and 
has spent much time in search and study of the hills in the vicinity 
of Keystone and Mannford, the old, traditional region of the Battle of 
Red Fork, or Round Mountain since the time of the Civil War. Further 
acknowledgement is due Mr. Robert H. Dott, Executive Head of the 
American Association of Petroleum Geologists, of Tulsa; Mrs. Orpha 
Russell of Tulsa, whose articles relating to the Battle of Round Moun- 
tain appeared in The Chronicles (1951 and 1952); and Bob Foresman of 
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THE STATEMENT OF Mr. JACK T. ALEXANDER 


The writer has kept in mind the subject of the Civil War 
battle site in the Keystone region, having made field trips in 
its vicinity and researched the records from time to time for 
data since 1949. About two years ago, a letter was received from 
Mr. Jack T. Alexander expressing his interest in proving the 
site of the Battle of Round Mountain near Keystone to correct 
the error made by the proponents of the Twin Mounds’ site. His 
interest in this subject has been important in the writer’s inten- 
sive research during the past year that has resulted in the study 
and review of Colonel Cooper’s Report. From his research in 
the Keystone region and reading over the writer’s work file of 
materials, Mr. Alexander recently sent in a statement giving 
his own conclusions on the site of the Battle of Round Mountain. 
Since his statement briefs important data*+ for the Keystone 
location of the battle, and summarizes the question promoted 
by the proponents of the Twin Mounds site, it is given here to 
point up the problem and historical data for readers of The 
Chronicles before beginning the writer’s review of Colonel Coop- 
er’s Report: 


Documentary Evidence And Conclusions On 
Site Of Round Mountain 


The events of the hegira of Opothleyahola’s forces have 
been generalized in several articles of fairly recent date drawn 
from the Official Records, by Wiley Britton, Abel, Debo, Russell 
and others and are familiar to those who have read them. There 
are some documents and details of events not generally known 
and sometimes in conflict with conclusions of writers of this 
century, and for this reason should be presented. 


The first document, and most important, is the map drawn 
by John T. Cox and submitted in 1864 with his report of Yahola’s 
movements. This cannot be ignored or taken lightly as Cox 
compiled this information less than three years after it happened 
from participants and events were fresh in their minds. Although 
not to scale, Cox shows “Camp Gouge” and the Battle of Red 
Fork very near the confluence of the Arkansas and Cimarron 
Rivers, where he states the enemy was repulsed. He also shows 
the Caving Banks and Hominy Falls sites accurately, so there 


The Tulsa Tribune, whose recent feature story appeared (November 18, 
1961) in commemoration of the centennial of the Battle of Round 
Mountain. Mr. Art Stoneman and Charles Zickefoose, both of Keystone, 
whose families have lived in this country since 1893, gave information 
on historic sites in this region. 

4-These papers are cited as sources indicated in this review as Civil 
War File 1861, and are located in the Editorial Office files. 
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is no reason to doubt his location of the first engagement of this 
series. 


Now, we find from a letter written by Colonel Cooper that 
he was in camp near Thlopthlocco Square, Creek Nation on 
October 29, 1861. Also that Colonel Drew was at Ft. Gibson 
on October 31, 1861. On November 5, 1861 Colonel Cooper 
ordered Colonel John Drew to march up the Neosho with the 
least delay to join and support Colonel Stand Watie, and from 
a letter by Colonel Drew we find that he did so, arriving at 
Camp Codey, Verdigris River on November 19, 1861, and was 
still there according to dispatches dated November 25 and 27. 
On November 27, Colonel Cooper wrote Drew, mentioned the 
first skirmish, and stated that he would move part of his forces 
to the Lochapoka Town, part to Dick Coody’s, and part scout 
back on Deep Fork and North Fork. 


On December 2, Acting Adjutant-General R. W. Lee sent 
a dispatch from Camp Perryman at Tulsey Town, stating that 
from a Cherokee prisoner he learned that Yahola’s forces were 
camped “about six miles above the mouth of Red Fork, on this 
(north) side of Arkansas River and about twenty-five miles from 
us.” This would be Walnut Creek, and the camp site was about 
one mile from the mouth of the Creek. On December 4 from 
Camp Denmark near the Kansas line, Colonel Watie inquired 


of Colonel Drew as to the whereabouts of the “Discontented 
Creeks.” 


We come now to the first letter of record written by other 
than an officer. His first Name was Thornton, and signed his 
letter with initials TBM. He participated in the first and second 
battles, was in preparation for the third, and states: ‘The first 
battle we fought at Round Mountain about five miles North of 
the Red Fork of the Arkansas.” This letter was written from 
Camp Choska on December 23, 1861. 


The account of Judge James R. Gregory, Ninth Kansas 
Cavalry, whose home was one mile south of present Bristow 
during the Civil War appearing in the Galveston News, Novem- 
ber 27, 1901, states: 


“One body of the Union Creeks was camped on the Arkansas River 
near the old Skiatook place (then in the Cherokee Nation but now in 
the Osage Nation) and the others on the North Fork River, above 
mentioned. General Cooper with his forces proceeded to attack the 
Creek Camp on the North Fork River. The Union Creeks, under the 
command of Chief Opothleyahola marched in one-fourth circle around 
the right flank of Cooper’s army to the Northeast, attempting to form 
a junction with the Union Creeks on the Arkansas River. Before the 
junction was effected General Cooper’s army overtook this faction of 
the Union Creeks crossing the Cimarron just at dusk. A battle ensued, 
which was fought after darkness set in. After stopping the advance of 
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the Confederates, the Union Creeks proceeded on the same night to 
form the junction which they had in contemplation on the outset, and 
which they accomplished the following day. General Cooper did not 
follow the Union Creeks the next day, but retired toward Choska to 
wait reinforcements. 


Copies of these documents and others of the period have been 
made available through the Editorial Department of the His- 
torical Society, and in these let us first go back and establish 
the positions of the forces. Cooper was almost directly south of 
the mouth of the Red Fork River when at Thlopthlocco Town. 
He deployed Drew and Watie to present Coody’s Bluff on the 
Verdigris, northeast of the Red Fork. If he was expecting Yahola 
to go west or to the Walnut Creek in Kansas why did he send 
forces so far away? From splitting his forces, according to the 
letter of November 27, apparently he did not know where Yahola 
was. Likewise, note Watie’s inquiry to Colonel Drew on Yahola’s 
locations. 


Trooper “TBM” states the battle was five miles north of 
the Red Fork. The Payne County proponents by their own reck- 
oning place it eight miles north of the Red Fork. Also, if Trooper 
TBM had seen the Payne County Twin Mounds he surely 
would have used the plural designation. Now comes Judge Gre- 
gory to state that the contemplated junction was completed the 
next day after the battle. Can someone explain how this large 
body of people could move on foot overnight the distance involved 
from the Twin Mounds site to the Skiatook settlement, over forty 
airlines miles? They could not, but they could have from the 
region in Pawnee County of Section 13, T. 20 N., R. 8 E. on 
Cowskin Creek, which is just four and one-half miles from the 
Red Fork River and where, in 1876, Mr. J. C. Byers found the 
wagon remnants and camp debris. 


In addition, let us look up these camp sites of Yahola, as 
pointed out by a descendent of one of Yahola’s followers. The 
first known is near Bristow, Section 27, T. 16 N., R. 9 E. (Rock 
Creek, a branch of the Little Deep Fork); the second, Section 13, 
T. 20 N., R. 8 E. (Cowskin Creek) ; third, Section 1, T. 20 N., R. 
9 E. (Walnut Creek); fourth, Section 35, T. 21 N., R. 11 E. 
(Delaware Creek); and fifth the Section 20, T. 21 N., R. 13 E., 
(Bird Creek). Trace these on a quadrangle map and the route 
confirms the Cox map. When asked if the trail followed by 
Opothleyahola could have, or did go any farther west than this, 
the answer is “No.” 


There is also the evidence as related by Elizabeth Sapulpa 
and Willie Bruner, who were Creek Indians, and Sam Brown, 
Euchee Chief, as to four caves dug for protection about one-half 
mile north of old Fort Arbuckle which is in SW % of Section 2, 
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T. 19 N., R. 10 E., Western Tulsa County, and about eight 
miles east of the Byers site. The Cox map clearly shows a division 
of forces by Yahola south of the Red Fork River showing that 
they had knowledge of pursuit. Division of forces by Indians 
was a common military tactic. The warriors bore to the north- 
west and the Byers site and the non-combatants were sent east- 
ward to these cave sites and old Fort Arbuckle for their pro- 
tection. In all our history of the American Indians can it be 
found where they did not have utmost concern for the safety of 
family, women, children and the aged? Fort Arbuckle, built in 
1834, was undoubtedly known to the residents of the Creek 
Nation, and used as a landmark and reference point. 


The lone bit of evidence that the Twin Mounds’ proponents 
have is the wagon remnants and debris found on the Salt Creek 
near there. Consider this: Item in the El Reno News for June 
25, 1897, p. 6, col. 13 states; 


The Cushing Herald says: The battle of Twin Mounds, Payne 
County, fought near the close of the war, between Texas Rangers and 
some northern men, when about thirty were killed and wounded, was 
not so much a skirmish between Unionists and Rebels as between certain 
Texas cattlemen who were trying to recapture their large number of 
steers that had been confiscated by a band from somewhere up north. 
The battle put a stop to occasional wholesale stealing of large herds 
of marketable beefs. 


These findings are the result of much research, over two 
years (1959-1961), many miles traveled, many times to all these 
points mentioned solely in the interest of historical accuracy. 


—Jack T. Alexander 


Some NorTes ON THE Hisrory AND TOPOGRAPHICAL FEATURES 
OF THE WESTERN CREEK AND THE CHEROKEE SETTLEMENTS 
BEFORE THE BATTLE OF ROUND MOUNTAIN 


Notes on the history of the Tulsa region given by Dr. James 
H. Gardner in Chronicles of Oklahoma for 1933, describe topo- 
graphical features and historical events that relate to the location 
of the Battle of Round Mountain. These notes are based on the 
original reports of Captain J. L. Dawson, of the Seventh Infantry, 
who made two expeditions from Fort Gibson to the mouth of 
the Red Fork, in 1831 and again in 1834. 


On his second expedition, Captain Dawson reported a good 
location for a proposed military post on “a fine body of land, 
6 miles square” on the north side of the Arkansas River just 
east of the mouth of the Red Fork. The post was established 
here by Major George Birch in the summer of 1834, buildings 
were erected and the new stockade fortification was named 
“Camp Arbuckle” (“Fort Arbuckle”) for Colonel Mathew Ar- 
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buckle, the Commandant at Fort Gibson. Camp Arbuckle was 
abandoned as a garrisoned post in the fall of 1834 but low mounds 
of earth and chimney stones marking the locations of the four 
main buildings are still seen on the site of this early day fort 
in Wekiwa Township, north of the Arkansas River about eight 
miles west of present Sand Springs. Even long after the Civil 
War, one of the old buildings of stone and heavy timbers was 
standing at the southeast corner of Camp Arbuckle. This site 
is a little over one-half mile south of the old north boundary 
of the Creek Nation. A few yards south of this boundary line 
and about one-fourth of a mile northwest of the old post ground 
is a deep, dry gulch, in the sand banks of which the Union Creeks 
constructed four, big dugout caves where many of the women 
and children were housed about the time of the Battle of Round 
Mountain. These people were in the van of the Opothleyahola 
followers—about 900, mostly women and children led by the 
old men—who had come up from the Canadian River region 
and the Deep Fork by early November, 1861. After the Battle 
of Round Mountain, they were joined here by their menfolk 
who were a part of Opothleyahola’s warriors, under the com- 
mand of Micco Hutka. This band of warriors is said to have 
remained here for a time before moving down the Arkansas and 
over to Shoal (or Hominy) Creek before the Battle of Chusto 
Talasa (Caving Banks), fought on December 9, 1861. Cooper’s 
report indicates that the remains of the fortification at Camp 
Arbuckle were undergoing additional construction, such as the 
building of more shelter and repairing the stockade for further 
use of the old fort. When Dr. Gardner located and visited the 
site of Camp Arbuckle in 1933—nearly 100 years after its found- 
ing and 70 years since the outbreak of the Civil War—, he saw 
evidences of the fortification and piles of chimney stones, 6 to 
15 feet across, on the sites of four original buildings. These had 
stood about 50 to 100 feet apart at the corners of a quadrangle 
within the grounds of the stockade. The stone in the original 
buildings evidently had been hauled to the post a long distance, 
but the timbers must have been of cedar from the fine cedar 
forest in the vicinity, described by Captain Dawson reporting 
his first expedition in 1831. 


Dr. Gardner recently sent in a statement with a copy of a 
letter from Samuel Kinney written in 1835, describing old Fort 
Arbuckle near the Red Fork on the Arkansas.+ The statement and 
exact copy of the letter are given here: 


+In his letter of June 14, 1961, to the writer, relating to this study 
on the site of the Civil War “Battle of Round Mountain,” Dr. James H. 
Garner states: “I do wish to say that after a careful analysis of the 
records, and the recent conference with you and Mr. Jack Alexander 
on the subject, I am convinced the site of this engagement was in the 
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In the Chronicles of June 1933, (Volume XI, No. 2), we related the 
search which resulted in fixing the Jocation of the military establishment 
erected in 1834 near the mouth of the Red Fork (Cimarron) River 
mentioned variously as Camp Arbuckle, Fort Arbuckle and particularly 
in the war records as Post Arbuckle, being an outpost from Ft. Gibson 
adrian aa) protection of the settlers in this portion of the Creek 

ation. 


All that now remains at the site of the old post are four sizable 
piles of sandstone rocks from the foundations and chimneys which 
were gathered to permit cultivation in an open field in SW% section 2, 
T. 19 N., R. 10 E. in the west portion of Tulsa county on the Bud Ander- 
son farm. It is outside of the flood area of the Cimarron Dam now 
under construction. The report of Lieutenant Samuel Kinney, of the 
Seventh Infantry, written at Camp Arbuckle on February 5, 1835, to 
Major General T. S. Jessup, Quartermaster General, follows:5 


Camp Arbuckle 
February 5th, 1835. 
Sir: 


In June last, two companies were detached from the 7th Regiment, 
by order of Brig. Genl. Leavenworth, then commanding the South 
Western frontier, to select a site, at or near the mouth of the Red Fork 
of the Arkansas River, and to erect a fort upon the same. Brevt. Major 
Birch commanding the detachment, selected a site, three miles below the 
mouth of the Red Fork, on the left bank of the Arkansas River and 
half a mile from it. 


By virtue of Order No. 1 of Oct. 22, 1834 eminating from the Head 
Quarters of the South Western frontier, this Post was abandoned, and 
the troops withdrawn, with the exception of a small detachment left 
under my command, to guard a quantity of stores forwarded to this 
Post, during the summer from Fort Gibson. 


This Post is distant from Fort Gibson seventy five miles. W. NW. 
twenty five. The works at this Post were commenced in June last, 
but, owing to the sickness of the troops, they progressed slowly. The 
drawing herewith enclosed, exhibits the ground plan of the buildings 
erected, they are all built of square hewn timbers, (with the exception 
of the kitchens) the quarters are one story, the Blockhouse two, shingle 
roofs, and built upon foundations of stone, raised a foot and a half above 
the surface of the ground. Each of the company and officers quarters 
is one continuous building, divided into 2 rooms of 22 feet square, with 
a vacant space, 6 ft. wide, between the rooms. The exterior walls are 
continuous, being intended as a line of defense, having for that purpose 
loop holes cut in them. Temporary floors are laid in the Blockhouse, 
two rooms of the company quarters and one of the Officers. They are 
otherwise rendered temporarily occupiable by the troops. 


Keystone area as had long been defended from good authority ...I 
can find no point to fit the accounts of the site of the engagement 
better than the Byers location in section 13, T. 20N.,R.8E..... He 

5 From the National Archives and Records Service in Washington 
D. C., we have obtained the photostat copy of a hand-written letter 
from this post in 1835 by Lt. Samuel Kinney to General T. S. Jessup 
which describes the post. Kinney states that he enclosed with his letter 
a drawing to exhibit the ground plans of the buildings but unfortunately 
a search by the archivist in charge of the Early Wars Branch failed 


to find it in the files. 
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No Hospital has been erected, the quarters adjacent to the Company 
Kitchen are occupied as an Hospital. 


No storehouses have been erected, The Blockhouse being occupied 
as a storehouse. 
I am, Sir, respectfully 
Your Mst. obt. Servt. 
Saml. Kinney 
Lieut & Act. Asst. QMaster 
Comdg. Detachmt. 7th Infy. 


Majr. Genl T. S. Jesup 
QuarterMaster Genl. 
Washington City 
DGC: 
—James H. Gardner 


Tur Bia OSAGE WAR AND HUNTING TRAIL THAT 
BECAME THE DAwson Roap 


Other than pointing out a location for the new military post 
on the Arkansas in 1834, Captain Dawson’s main work on his 
second expedition was marking the “Big Osage War and Hunting 
Trail’’® south from the mouth of the Red Fork to the mouth 
of Little River on the Canadian, in present Hughes County. Here, 
another military post known as Camp Holmes (old Fort Holmes) 
was built in the same year. This Osage Trail ran from the Clare- 
more Mound region (present Rogers County) south and west 
along the north side of the Arkansas to a river crossing about 
twelve miles below the mouth of the Red Fork. Dawson marked 
the Osage Trail beginning at a crossing about two miles below 
the mouth of the Red Fork, and continued west about a mile, 
passing around the low wooded hill that stands at the east edge 
of present Keystone; thence, south to the head of Rock Creek, 
passing en route through the prairie that lies immediately east 
of Round Mountain, in present Tulsa County. This bald, round 
hill (947 feet) is the lower of two elevations, the second (1033 
feet) of which is broken in outline and wooded, standing a little 
over a mile southeast. 


Dawson blazed the full length of the Big Osage Trail, placing 
high mounds of earth reinforced with stone and timber at inter- 
vals, to serve as markers at special places along the way. Old 
timers have said one such marker on top of Round Mountain 


could be seen from the Dawson Road as it became known in 
history. 


The Dawson Road was traveled by the Delawares and the 


6 The Big Osage War and Hunting Trail had reference to the trail 


used by the “Great Osage” tribal division, whose villages were located 
in western Missouri in 1800. 
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Shawnees from their settlements south of the Canadian, on their 
way to visit their tribesmen and the Indian agencies in Eastern 
Kansas, long before the Civil War. The same trail, with some 
detours and side trails was the main route through the western- 
most settlements of the Creek Nation for many years. These 
settlements were in the western part of present Creek and 
Okfuskee counties, on the east edge of the Cross Timbers, a 
wide band of rough country covered with blackjack and heavy 
undergrowth from 30 to 50 miles wide extending from the Red 
Fort to the Arkansas River, forming a natural barrier to the 
western prairies and plains far west.” 


Some of the “towns” (communities) in the western Creek 
settlement along the old Dawson Road and other trails in the 
vicinity that are specially mentioned in the campaign against the 
Union Creeks, were Thlopthlocco, on the North Canadian River, 
about eight miles south of present Okemah: Greenleaf’s Town 
(or Store) on the north side of the North Canadian, about four 
miles northwest of Thlopthlocco; Arbeka and ‘towns’ nearby 
north of the Canadian, in the vicinity of present Boley; Big 
Pond north of the Deep Fork, some six or eight miles southeast 
of present Depew; Sell’s Store about three miles north of the 
Little Deep Fork, at a crossing on Brown’s Creek; and about 
four miles up the Little Deep Fork northwest of Sell’s Store, 
on the south side of the stream, was the principal tribal town 
of the Yuchi (or Euchee), “Long Tiger Town” in the vicinity 
of the present Slick, in Creek County. There were also Yuchi 
living on Big Salt Creek, a branch of the Deep Fork, south of 
present Depew; some lived on Euchee Creek, on Rock Creek 
and on Salt Creek, a branch of the Red Fork, in the Red Fork 
Settlement. This was wild, sparsely settled region, the north- 
western frontier of the Creek Nation in 1861. Tulsey and nearby 


7 The Cross Timbers and the Arkansas River formed the natural, 
western boundary for the Creeks and the Cherokees before the Civil 
War, even though their land claims extended far west beyond these 
barriers. Ail the country west of here, extending south from the Arkan- 
sas (in present Kansas) to the Canadian, though it overlapped the 
Cherokee, Creek and Seminole lands, was acknowledged as the territory 
of the Comanche, Kiowa and Kiowa Apache by the Treaty of Fort 
Atkinson in 1854. The late 1850’s saw this western region as dangerous 
ground after the big battles fought by US. troops and Texans from 
the South, against the Comanches. It was still more dangerous at the 
outbreak of the Civil War, with the withdrawal of the U. S. troops from 
the Indian Territory, in May, 1861, and the occupation of the military 
posts by Confederate troops. None of the eastern Indians would think 
of taking their families and settling in the western country at this time, 
particularly the Union Creeks. For them, the Big Bend Country along 
the Arkansas in the Cherokee Outlet was the “far west” to which they 
were invited by James McDaniel and other leaders, and the trails to 
this region led due north from the Canadian to the Red Fork through 
the Creek settlements at the east edge of the Cross Timbers. 
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Locha-poka close to the river, on the site of the present City 
of Tulsa, were the northernmost Creek tribal towns of this 
northwestern frontier. 


SKIATOOKA’S SETTLEMENT 


Soon after the government survey of the north boundary of 
the Creek Nation in 1850, the same line as the south boundary 
of the Cherokee Outlet, a number of Cherokees came to live on 
the north side of the Arkansas River as far west as the Big Bend 
where Cleveland is located, in present Pawnee County. This is 
the first Big Bend in the Arkansas above the mouth of the 
Red Fork, which with other bends farther west upstream is in 
the big loop of the Arkansas that forms the Great Bend Country, 
or Big Bend Country in this region, now Osage County, Okla- 
homa. Each of these lesser loops of the winding Arkansas is also 
known locally as the “Big Bend,” by people living in the vicinity. 
The farthest west of the Cherokee settlements was Skiatooka’s 
place near the present site of Osage, on the north side of the 
Arkansas about two miles below Cleveland which is in the Big 
Bend of present Pawnee County. Other Cherokees lived east on 
the streams some miles down the Arkansas, and over on Hominy 
(or Shoal) and Bird Creeks and their tributaries. This region 
was the northwestern frontier of the Cherokee Nation, known 
as Skiatooka’s settlement before the Civil War. 


On Hominy Creek a few miles above the mouth on Bird 
Creek lived James McDaniel,’ a prominent Cherokee who was 


8 James McDaniel was the grandson of a Scot by the name of 
McDaniel] and his fullblood Cherokee wife, whose three children were 
Alexander, Lewis and Catherine. James McDaniel lived on Salequoyah 
Creek, Georgia in 1835, and served as one of the early editors of the 
Cherokee Phoenix. He came west during the Removal from Georgia 
in 1839, and made his home on the Illinois River in Going Snake District 
until he moved west to Cooweescoowee District about the time of its 
organization in 1854. When the Cherokee Regiment was organized in 
May, 1861, to protect the Cherokees living on the northern border, Chief 
John Ross appointed James McDaniel as Captain of Company D, under 
the command of Colonel John Drew. The signing of the Confederate 
Cherokee treaty at Park Hill, October 7, 1861, was immediately followed 
by Albert Pike’s order organizing Drew’s Regiment for service in the 
Confederate Army. Though Captain McDaniel was automatically in 
the new organization, he served only a short time, if at all, under its 
Confederate command. Strongly neutral in his stand in the War just 
beginning, he joined Opothleyahola’s forces after the Battle of Round 
Mountain and fought in the big battle at Caving Banks on December 9, 
on the side of the Union Creeks. He later was commissioned Captain 
of Company A, in the Second Indian Home Guard Regiment of the 
Union Army. He served with the Union troops in a number of battles, 
including Prairie Grove, Arkansas, and Coffin Springs, near Welling, 
Oklahoma. He was Cherokee delegate to Washington after the War, 
and signed the agreement admitting the Delawares to citizenship rights 
in the Cherokee Nation. He died while in Washington about 1867. It is 
reported that he was buried in the Arlington Cemetery. 
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neutral in his stand in the struggle between the North and the 
South at the outbreak of the War in 1861. It was through his 
approval and counseling with Skiatooka and others that Opoth- 
leyahola brought his people north of the Arkansas into the 
Cherokee Outlet after the battle of Round Mountain, having 
previously designated Skiatooka’s settlement as the rendezvous 
where all the Union Indians were to meet. 


Contrary to the generally accepted idea and writings of 
historians that Opothleyahola and his people were in hurried 
flight to Kansas when they first moved north, these Union groups 
had set out on their march for the Red Fork Settlement, and 
encamped near the mouth of the Red Fork just north of the 
Creek boundary, to await aid of Federal forces that were promised 
them from the North. The Union Creeks were waiting for this 
aid when they were attacked by Colonel Cooper’s Confederate 
troops, and the hot fight took place, known in history as the 
Battle of Round Mountain. Just after this battle on the night 
of November 19, Opothleyahola with his warriors crossed to the 
north side of the Arkansas and encamped at the appointed ren- 
dezvous, in Skiatook’s settlement.° 


James McDaniel himself as well as Skiatooka immediately 
joined the Union Creeks, and fought in the second battle at Cav- 
ing Banks on Hominy Creek, December 9, as a leader of the 400 
Cherokees who had defected the day before from Colonel John 
Drew’s Confederate Cherokee Command. Showing the location 
of Opothleyahola’s camp for the Confederate troop movements 
before this second battle, Colonel Drew’s letter written at Camp 
Brown on December 1, states: “Opothleyahola’s camp is in the 
Cherokee Nation on the same creek that Capt. McDaniel lives 
on, about seventeen miles above.”!° The next day—December 2 
—Acting Adjutant General R. W. Lee wrote from his head- 
quarters,!! Camp Perryman at ‘“Tulsey Town Settlement,” stat- 
ing that Opotheleyahola on this date was “about 6 miles above 


9 James R. Gregory, op. cit., in Civil War File, 1861. 

10 Original letter, R. W. Lee, A.A. Adjt. Genl. Brigade, Indian Depart- 
ment, Camp Perryman, Tulsey Town Settlement, Dec. 2, 1861, to Col. 
John Drew, C.S.A., Comdy, Cherokee Regt—Civi] War File 1861. 

11 Original letter, Col. John Drew (unsigned), Head Qrts. Chero. 
Regt., Camp Brown, Dec. 1, 1861, to Lt. Col. Ross (ibid.) John Drew was 
commissioned Colonel of the Regiment of Cherokee Mounted Volun- 
teers, and William P. Ross, Lieutenant Colonel, by Albert Pike, Com- 
missioner of the Confederate States to the Indian Nations West of 
Arkansas, at Park Hill, Oct. 7, 1861 (Original paper, ibid.). John Drew, 
was a prominent leader among the Western Cherokees, and a signer of 
the Cherokee Constitution at Tahlequah, Sept. 6, 1839, (Carolyn Thomas 
Foreman, “Early History of Webbers Falls”, The Chronicles of Okla- 
hema, Vol. XXIX, No. 4 (Winter, 1951-1952), p. 457. Additional bio- 
graphical notes on John Drew appear in this article). 
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the mouth of the Red Fork, on this (North) side of Arkansas 
River, and about 25 miles from us in considerable forces. . . .” 
These statements from the Confederate commanders, Drew and 
Lee, point to Opothleyahola’s position on Walnut Creek on the 
north side of the Arkansas. Years after the Civil War, Postoak 
whose relatives had been with the Union Creeks in the Battle 
of Round Mountain searched out Opothleyahola’s camp site from 
information given him, at a location on the east side of Walnut 
Creek, about a mile north of the Arkansas. 


The head of Walnut Creek (almost due north from its 
mouth) is only a few miles from the head of Wild Horse Creek, 
a branch of Hominy Creek. Old maps show a country road up 
Walnut Creek to the present community of Wild Horse in Osage 
County, and thence a dim trail leads along Wild Horse Creek 
over to Hominy Creek, the airline distance from the mouth of 
Walnut Creek to the mouth of Wild Horse Creek being about 
twelve miles. By December 1, 1861, the Union Creeks had 
gathered “in considerable forces,’ apparently strung out in 
their camps from Opothleyahola’s location (on Walnut Creek) 
“6 miles above the mouth of the Red Fork,’ on the north side 
of the Arkansas, over to a location on Hominy Creek, “seventeen 
miles above” James McDaniel’s. These positions are borne out 
by these statements in the reports of the two Confederate officers, 
Colonel John Drew, of the First Cherokee Regiment, and Adju- 
tant General R. W. Lee, of the Texas Brigade. 


Within less than a week after Lee’s report of December 2, 
Opothleyahola’s warriors—about 1,500 Creek, Seminole, Yuchi 
and some Delaware and Kickapoo “all painted up for a fight”— 
had swarmed down Hominy Creek to a position near Caving 
Banks, given as “Camp McDaniel” on the Cox Map, a primary 
source that shows the movements of the Union Indians in the 
Opothleyahola campaign. This point is one of many that prove 
the reliability of this remarkable map drawn by Agent John Cox 
in 1864, from data supplied by participants in the battles against 
Opothleyahola and by James McDaniel, all of whom were mem- 
bers of the Union Indian Home Guard Regiment stationed at 
Fort Gibson in 1864.!2 


12 John T. Cox, born and educated in Ohio, moved to Kansas in 
1857. He laid out six new townsites as county surveyor, and served as 
a clerk in two sessions of the Kansas Territorial Legislature before the 
summer of 1861, at which time he enlisted in the Union Army at Fort 
Lincoln, in Bourbon County. In the spring of 1862, he assisted with 
the organization of the Indian Home Guard regiments. Cox served as 
first lieutenant and as quartermaster in these regiments. In December, 
1862, he was engaged in mapping the country through which the Union 
Army passed, and was present at the Battle of Prairie Grove, Arkansas, 
where he mapped the battlefield for Harper's Weekly. He was later 
appointed U.S. Indian Agent, and was at Fort Gibson where the Indian 
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COLONEL COoopER’s REPORT ON THE BATTLE 
oF RounpD MOUNTAIN 


The portion of Colonel Cooper’s report written on January 
20, 1862, relating to the battle near the Red Fork with the three 
reports of his two officers, Captains M. J. Brinson and R. A. 
Young, is given here as published in the Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies, Series I, Vol. VIII, pp. 5-7, 
14-15: 


OPERATIONS IN INDIAN TERRITORY 
No. 1 
Report of Col. Douglas H. Cooper, First Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Regiment, commanding Indian Department, of operations November 
LO US6L Se as 


Headquarters Indian Department 
Fort Gibson, Cherokee Nation, January 20, 1862. 


SIR: Having exhausted every means in my power to procure an 
interview with Hopoeithleyohola, for the purpose of effecting a peaceful 
settlement of the difficulties existing between his party and the con- 
stituted authorities of the Creek Nation, finding that my written over- 
tures, made through several of the leading captains, were treated with 
silence, if not contempt, by him, and having received positive evidence 
that he had been for a considerable length of time in correspondence, 
if not alliance, with the Federal authorities in Kansas, I resolved to 
advance upon him with the forces under my command, and either 
compel submission to the authorities of the nation or drive him and his 
party from the country. 


Accordingly, on the 15th day of November last, the troops, con- 
sisting of six companies of the First Regiment. Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Mounted Rifles; a detachment from the Fourth (Ninth) Regiment Texas 
Cavalry under Lieutenant-Colonel Quayle; the Creek regiment, under 
Col. D. N. McIntosh, and the Creek and Seminole battalion, under 
Lieut. Col. Chilly McIntosh (the Creek war chief), and Maj. John 
Jumper (Chief of Seminoles). in al) about 1,400 men, were moved up 
the Deep Fork of the Canadian towards the supposed camp of Hopo- 
eithleyohola’s forces. The camp, which had been abandoned, was 
found, and the trail from it followed, with varied prospects of success, 
until the 19th of the month named, on which day some of the disaffected 
party were seen and a few prisoners taken. From these prisoners infor- 
mation was obtained that a portion of Hopoeithleyohola’s party were 
near the Red Fork of the Arkansas River, on their route towards Walnut 
Creek, where a fort was being erected, and which had for some time 


Regiments were quartered in the spring of 1864. He made his map 
showing the movements of Opothleyahola’s followers in 1861, from data 
supplied by participants in the battles against the Union Creeks and 
by Captain James McDaniel who enlisted in the Indian Home Guard 
regiments when they were organized. In submitting his map to the 
U.S. Indian Office during the War, Mr. Cox spoke of “the facilities 
within my reach for obtaining facts connected” with the remarkable 
exodus of the Union Creeks from their Nation in 1861.—See biography of 
“John T. Cox,” by Dean Trickett, Civil War authority of Tulsa, in 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIX pp. 493-4, and also, letter of 
John T. Cox in Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Report 1864. The origi- 
nal of the Cox Map is in the National Archives. 
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(National Archives) 


The John Cox Map. Drawn in 1864 from data given by participants in 
the battles between the Confederate forces and the Union Creeks, in 


the Indian Territory. 
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been their intended destination in the event of not receiving promised 
aid from Kansas before being menaced or attacked. 


After crossing the Red Fork it became evident that the party was 
near and the command was pushed rapidly forward. About 4 o’clock 
p.m. some camp smokes were discovered in front a short distance and 
the enemy’s scouts seen at various points. A charge was erdered to be 
made by the detachment of Texas cavalry under command of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Quayle, upon the camp, which, however, was found to 
have been recently deserted. Other scouts, being discovered beyond 
the camp, were pursued by the Texas troops about 4 miles, when they 
disappeared in the timber skirting a creek, upon which it was afterwards 
ascertained the forces of Hopoeithleyohola were then encamped. While 
searching for the fugitives the troops were fired upon by the concealed 
enemy, and 1 man was killed. The enemy immediately appeared in 
large force, and our troops, rallying and forming, succeeded in making 
a stand for a short time, when the efforts of the vastly superior force 
of the enemy to outflank and inclose them caused them to retire. 


During the retreat towards the main body of our forces a constant 
fire was kept up on both sides. Many of the enemy were killed, and 
on our part 1 officer and 4 men and 1 man wounded. So soon as the 
firing was heard at the position of the main body the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw regiment was formed and advanced towards the enemy. 


The exceeding darkness of the night rendered the relative position 
of our friends and foes uncertain and restrained the firing on our part 
until the enemy was within 60 vards of our line. Even then the order 
to fire was withheld until Col. James Bourland, of Texas (my volunteer 
aide on the occasion), and myself rode to the front, and the former 
called to those aproaching, asking if any Texans were there, which was 
answered by the crack of the enemy’s rifles. A brisk fire was then 
opened by companies I and K, under Captains Welch and Young, and 
by companies D, E, and G, ynder Captains Hall, Reynolds, and Mc- 
Curtain, as they successively took position. After a short but sharp 
conflict the firing of the enemy ceased, and under cover of the darkness 
he made good his retreat. About 50 Choctaws and Texans were then 
sent out, under Actg. Asst. Adjt. Gen. R. W. Lee, to examine the ravine 
in front and on the flanks, when it was found that the enemy had left 
the field and retreated in the direction of their camps. 


During the action the line was re-enforced by portions of Captains 
Brinson’s, T. G. Berry’s, J. E. McCool’s, and Stewart’s companies, of the 
Texas regiment, under Lieutenant-Colonel Quayle, and by a few Creeks, 
under Lieut. Col. Chilly McIntosh, Captain Severs, and Lieutenant 
Berryhill. In the last encounter we had 2 men severely wounded and 
1 slightly. Many horses were shot. Our men escaped mainly in conse- 
quence of being dismounted and by firing either kneeling or lying 
down. Our entire loss in the engagement was 1 captain and 5 men 
killed, 3 severely and 1 slightly wounded, and 1 missing. Prisoners taken 
since the battle concur in stating the loss of the enemy to have been 
about 110 killed and wounded. 


Soon after daylight on the 20th the main camp of the enemy was 
entered, and it was found that they had precipitately abandoned it, 
leaving behind the chief’s buggy, 12 wagons, flour, sugar, coffee, salt 
etc., besides many cattle and ponies. Hopoeithleyohola’s force in this 
engagement has been variously estimated at from 800 to 1,200 Creeks 
and Seminoles and 200 to 300 negroes. 
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The conduct of both officers and men within the scope of my 
observation was marked by great coolness and courage. I would par- 
ticularize as worthy of high commendation the conduct of Col. James 
Bourland (who kindly volunteered his valuable services on this occasion 
and at other times); Actg. Asst. Adjt. Gen. R. W. Lee; Maj. Mitchell 
Laflore; Lieut. Joseph A. Carroil, acting adjutant Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Mounted Rifles; Capts. O. G. Welch, R. A. Young, and Lem. M. 
Reynolds, commanding Chickasaw companies, and Capts. Joseph R. Hall 
and Jackson McCurtain, commanding Choctaw companies, of the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Mounted Rifles; Lieutenant-Colonel Quayle and 
Captains Brinson and McCool, of the Texas regiment; Captain Severs, 
of the Creek regiment; Lieut. Col. Chilly McIntosh, Creek battalion; 
Lieut. Samuel Berryhill, of the Creek regiment, and Maj. J. Jumper, 
Seminole battalion. 


The promptness with which the Choctaws and Chickasaws came 
into line and the steadiness with which they maintained their position 
during the entire action merit unqualified praise, especally when it is 
considered that the night was extremely dark, the number and position 
of the enemy uncertain, and that they stood for the first time under 
an enemy’s fire. 


The following is a list of the killed and wounded: W. J. Lyttle, 
Captain Welch’s squadron Choctaw and Chickasaw regiment, severely 
wounded; Daniel Cox, Captain Welch’s squadron Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw regiment, slightly wounded; Capt. C. S. Stewart, Texas regiment, 
killed: John H. Crow, Texas regiment, killed; ——- Reed, Texas regiment, 
killed; —— Jackson, Texas regiment, killed; John Friend, Texas regi- 
ment, severely wounded; —— Smith, Creek regiment, killed; ——- Smith, 
Creek regiment, severely wounded; one killed, name not reported. 


* %* * * * * * * 


This report has been long delayed, but the apparent neglect will, 
it is hoped, be justified when it is considered by the Department that 
we have been constantly in the field on active service since the events 
reported until within the past two weeks, during which the placing of 
the troops in winter quarters has engaged my time and attention. 

I have the honor, sir, to be. very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

DOUGLAS H. COOPER, 
Colonel, C. S. Army, Commanding Indian Department. 
Hon. J. P. BENJAMIN 
Secretary of War, Richmond, Va. 


No. 2 
Report of Capt. M. J. Brinson, Ninth Texas Cavalry, of engagement 
at Round Mountain. 
Camp Wilson 
Creek Nation, November 25, 1861. 


SIR: I hereby transmit tc you an account of the battle fought on 
the 19th instant: 


The attack was brought on by the second squadron about sunset, 
composed of about 70 men. I was promptly aided on my right by 
‘Captain Berry and on my left by Captain McCool, who formed in my 
own, or second squadron. After firing from three to five rounds I 
perceived the enemy in strong position and force, numbering some 1,500 
Indians, and flanking my small force upon the right and left, I had 
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necessarily to fall back to the main command, some 2% miles, under 
a heavy retreating fire. The whole command—in which I fought my 
own squadron, Captain Berry’s company, a part of McCool’s, and a part 
of Captain Williams’ company —I am confident did not amount to 
exceeding 150 men. 


In my own company I regret to have to report the loss of John 
H. Crow, a private, killed. None wounded. One horse, 1 gun, and 5 
powder-flasks lost. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
M. J. BRINSON 
Commanding. 
Lieut. Col. William Quayle. 


No. 3 
Reports of Capt. R. A. Young, First Choctaw and Chickasaw Regiment, 
of engagement at Round Mountain. 

Springfield Camp, 
Cherokee Nation, November 30, 1861. 
COLONEL: On the 19th instant, a little after night-fall, we were 
ordered to saddle up and mount our horses, and the order was given to 
march. After marching about 200 to 300 yards we were ordered to halt 
and form, which we did, and then advanced (to with) in about 150 
yards of the enemy and dismounted. While dismounting we were fired 
on and 2 of our horses shot. My men dismounted in good order, and 
I ordered them to advance and fire. We advanced 8 or 10 paces from 
our horses and fired, the enemy keeping up a constant fire on us. We 

loaded and fired the third time and silenced the enemy’s guns. 


The prairie was on fire on my right, and as we advanced to the 
attack I could see very distinctly the enemy passing the fire, and I 
supposed a large body of men (200 or 300), but they were about 300 
yards from me and the prairie was burning very rapidly, and I may 
have taken the motion of the grass for men. 


I lost 6 horses in the fight; those that were not mortally wounded 
stampeded, and we could not find them next morning. I suppose the 
engagement lasted fifteen minutes. 


I am, colonel, respectfully, yours, 


R. A. YOUNG, 
Capt., Comdg. Co. K, 1st Regt. C. and C. Mounted Rifles. 
Col. D, H. Cooper 


Commanding Indian Department. 
— —, 1861. 


COLONEL: On the morning of December [November] 19 I was 
ordered to bring up the rear with my squadron, and about 6 miles from 
camp the rear guard sent me a message that they were attacked by the 
enemy. I immediately wheeled the squadron and went back to their 
assistance and got about half a mile, [when] I discovered the enemy 
retreating towards the creek. I formed, and Colonel Cooper rode up 
and ordered me to charge. After pursuing about 2 miles we came to 
the creek and I dismounted my men and advanced into the swamp, but 
not finding the enemy, I ordered the men to return to their horses 
and mount. My squadron was on the right of our command, and after 
I had mounted the squadron I received orders from Colonel Cooper to 
form on the left of the Texas regiment, and in order to get to the left 
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of the Texas regiment I had to pass down the creek, and discovered the 
regiment coming up to my right, and about the same time discovered 
the enemy to my right in a bend of the creek, formed around a house. 
I formed and charged. We routed them from this position and followed 
them into the swamp 200 yards. They flanked us, and I fell back to 
the house in order to prevent them from surrounding us. We advanced 
on them a second time, and were compelled to fall back to the house in 
consequence of their flanking around. We had only 80 men in the 
squadron, while the enemy had 400 or 500, fighting us with all the 
advantages of the creek on us and a complete natural ambuscade to 
protect them. 


I have to report the death of Private F. T. Rhodes and 9 others 
wounded in the squadron. 


We fought them between three and five hours. 


I am, colonel, respectfully, yours, 
R, A. YOUNG, 
Captain, Choctaw and Chickasaw Mounted Rifles, C. S. Army. 
Col. D. H. Cooper, 
Commanding Indian Department 


Captain Young’s second report presented above from the 
Official Records has generally been discarded by historians 
writing on the Opothleyahola campaign since the text of the 
report seems to give a description of Young’s action at the Battle 
of Chusto Talasah (Caving Banks) fought on December 9, 1961. 
However, a close reading of this report in the light of other 
reliable data on the battle at the Red Fork or Round Mountain is 
startling in its description, and reveals much that happened dur- 
ing the day of November 19, not given by Cooper. The writer here 
has no valid reason to doubt the original editing of Young’s 
report and its inclusion in the Official Records with that of 
Colonel Cooper, on the “Engagement at Round Mountain.” 
Though Young’s report is not vital as documentary evidence for 
this review of the battle yet it is kept in line and included with 
Cooper’s report shown above since its description of the Cap- 
tain’s skirmishing parallels data given by reliable Indian in- 
formants whose families lived in the Red Fork Settlement long 
before the Civil War and by early day white settlers who know 
the traditions of this region. 


NOVEMBER 15TH IN THE OPOTHLEYAHOLA CAMPAIGN 


The Cooper Report and other sources mark November 15 as 
an important date in the movement of both the Confederate 
forces and the Union Creeks. The Report states that “on the 
15th of November last, the troops .. . in all about 1,400 men, were 
moved up the Deep Fork of the Canadian towards the supposed 
camp of Hopoeithleyohola’s forces.” 

The movement of all the forces, both Confederate and Creek 
preparatory to this, was underway by November 5. Colonel 
Cooper had received the following hurriedly written letter from 
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the commanding officer of the Creek Regiment on the same 
day it, was written:!3 


Camp Porter, Oct. 27, 1761. 
Col. Cooper 


Sir The men sent to learn the condition of Hopothle a ho las 
party have returned and state that they were disbanded in three parcels. 
The ist under the pretext of hunting were to repair to Council Grove. 
The 2 parcel pretending to return to their homes were to secure pos- 
sessions and go out. The 3 parcel took a large lot of Negroes and went 
from their present encampment north over the waters of the Deep Fork. 
In substance this is about all 

Your Obt Ser’t D. N. Mcintosh 
Comdg Creek Regt 


Colonel Cooper left the next day up the North Canadian 
for Thlopthlocco where he arrived the evening of October 29, 
but was unable to learn anything of Opothleyahola’s plans other 
than that he had left his headquarters at Greenleaf’s Town which 
was about four miles northwest on the North Canadian, and had 
gone north over “the waters of the Deep Fork.’!4 Cooper did get 
firsthand information however, that one Alexander Warfield 
had been buying up horses as far west as Santa Fe (New Mexico) 
in September, and that the horses and some droves of cattle 
were to be driven east through the Indian Territory to the Texas 
Road north of Fort Gibson. A drove of 300 horses was to be 
delivered to Fort Cobb by November 17. Cooper suspicioned 
that the stock was intended for delivery to the Union forces and, 
also, that Union troops planned to be at Fort Cobb by the date 
mentioned.!> He ordered Colonel John Drew, commanding the 


13 Copy of a letter, D. N. McIntosh to Cooper, Civil War File 1861, 
Grant Foreman Collection. The “3 parcel” mentioned was Opothleya- 
hola’s group. The Negroes were some of his own slaves and others of the 
Creek slaveholders among his colleagues. There were no doubt run- 
away slaves among them from other parts of the country since the 
loss of run-away Negroes owned by some of the McIntosh Creeks as 
well as prominent Cherokee slaveholders was the cause of trouble that 
arose in the Creek Nation early in September, 1861. It was reported 
that 300 Negrces were with the Union Creeks when they moved north. 
These Negroes were taken north in the van led by Opothleyahola to 
help rebuild old Fort Arbuckle as well as to assist the throng of women 
and children and old people, some of them with loaded wagons, when 
they came to the crossing of the Arkansas near the old post. (Biographi- 
cal notes on D. N. McIntosh and others of this noted family are in 
John H. Meserve’s “The MacIntoshes,’ Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 
xX, No. 3 [September, 1932], pp. 310-325.) 

14 Original letter of Cooper to Drew, from “Camp near Thlopthlocco 
Square, Creek Nation, October 29, 1861,” Civil War File 1861. 

15 Micco Hutka, special emissary of Opotheleyahola and his colleague 
Oktaha harse Harjo (or Sands), chief of the Union Creeks, was given 
a letter addressed to the two leaders by E. H. Carruth, U.S. Commis- 
sioner in Kansas, dated September 10, 1861, promising aid of troops: 
“Our Army will go south, and those of your people who are true and 
loyal to the Government will be treated as friends ... The Com- 
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Cherokee Regiment at Fort Gibson to arrest Warfield and others 
suspected of communicating with the enemy, if found, and to 
turn them over to General McCulloch. Cooper returned to his 
headquarters near Fisher’s store, on the Deep Fork. 


On November 5, Cooper wrote the following letter to Colonel 
Drew who was supposed to be on his way north up the Neosho 
(or Grand) River to the northeastern part of the Cherokee 
Nation: !6 


Head Quarters Indian Brigade Deep Fork 
Near Fishers Nov. 5th, 1861. 
Colnl 


Your Regiment having been mustered into the Service, you will 
march, with the least possible delay, up the Neosho, to support Col. 
Stand Watie—pentrate Kansas (if pofsible), and carry into effect the 
instructions heretofore given you. 


I learn, verbally, from Majr Clark who brought despatches from 
Genl. McCulloch & arrived day before yesterday that the Genl. sup- 
posed you had already marched for Kansas — Gen]. McCulloch having 
placed at my disposal such of the Texas Regiments now on the march 
for North Fork Town as may be needed for the defence of the Indian 
Country I have directed Lt. Wells to dispense with the services of 
such additional Indian forces as may have offered themselves under 
my call unlefs specially required by Genl. McCulloch. 


I shall be in the Cherokee Country as soon as pofsible with the 
forces under my command, and will Communicate with you — Hopoith- 
layahola’s people are said to be moving towards Walnut Creek. 


I am Col’n your Obt. Servt 
Douglas H. Cooper 
Col Comdg Ind Dept 
Coln John Drew 
Comdg. Cherokee Regiment 
Camp at [?] 


Cooper left his headquarters near Fisher’s on a ten day tour 
of the Confederate camps east, to organize the troops for his 
expedition northwest. On November 10, he wrote from Camp 
Pike to Lieut. Colonel W. P. Ross, of the Cherokee Regiment, 
at Fort Gibson: !7 


missioners from the Confederate States have deceived you. . . But the 
President is still alive ... His soldiers will soon drive these men who 
have violated your homes from the land they have treacherously 
entered.”—Official Records, Vol. VIII, p. 25. 

16 Original letter Cooper to Drew, written near Fisher’s Store (about 
4 miles north of North Fork Town, on North Canadian) on November 
5, 1861.—Civil War File 1861. 

17 Copy of letter, Cooper to W. P. Ross, Civil War File 1861, in the 
Editorial Department. The heading of this letter shows Camp Pike in the 
Creek Nation. Camp Pike, however, was a well known Confederate Camp 
located on the east side of the Canadian River in the Choctaw Nation, 
about seven or eight miles northwest of present Stigler, in Haskell 
County, from 1862. 
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Head Quarters, Indian Dept. 
Camp Pike, Creek Nation, 
Nov. 10, 1861. 
Sir, 
I have received your communication, dated at Fort Gibson, Nov. 
8th, and fully concur in the opinions therein expressed, and have done 
all in my power, to effect a friendly settlement of the Creek difficulties. 


You are mistaken in regard to Hopoithlayahola’s pacific intentions, 
as from reliable information, I am perfectly satisfied that he is now 
meditating an attack upon my camp, in conjunction with Doct. Jamison, 
and 1000 Jayhawkers, at this time near the Arkansas River. If you 
can make a rapid march, in the direction of “Coody’s,” (which I suppose 
to be on the California road up the Arkansas) and then get in rear 
of the Kansas force, it would be of material aid to me, and an ad- 
visable movement. 

Very respectfully, Yr. obt. Servt. 


Douglas H. Cooper 
Col. Comdg. Indn. Dept. 
Lt. Col. W. P. Rofs, 
Cherokee Regt. 

Fort Gibson. 

From these two letters, it is evident that Cooper did not 
know the frontier of the Cherokee Nation in 1861, neither the 
northern along the Verdigris River nor the northwestern along 
the Arkansas. He supposed that Coodey’s Bluff was somewhere 
on the Arkansas. Instead, it was many miles east up on the 
Verdigris. Coodey’s Bluff is still a well known place about four 
miles east of the present City of Nowata, in Nowata County. 
Cooper was not alone in his lack of knowledge of the region since 
letters written by some of his men show that they were still 
confused about the location of recent events even after they had 
scouted and camped around in the region for six weeks. 


Colonel Drew arrived and encamped at Coodey’s Bluff on 
November 19, the same day as the Battle of Round Mountain. 
He had no word from Cooper until November 25 when he re- 
ceived a letter written in Cherokee that there had been a skirmish 
over on the Red Fork. And after that, no one knew where 
Opothleyahola was until December 2 when Lee reported his 
encampment on the north side of the Arkansas, about six miles 
above the mouth of the Red Fork. Two days later (December 
4), Stand Watie (east of Drew’s position) was asking, “Where 
are the discontented Creeks, and Cherokees if any?” One thing 
is certain in looking back: The letters written in the campaign 
against the Union Creeks, from about the middle of November to 
the last of December, and other authentic sources as well as tra- 
dition show that Confederate troop activities—the battles, the 
marching along the trails and moving encampments from one site 


is another—took place within a radius of thirty miles of Tulsey 
own. 


Another point, Cooper’s letter written near Fisher’s Store, 
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on November 5, 1861, closes with this statement: ‘“Hopoithleya- 
hola’s people are said to be moving towards Walnut Creek.” But 
where was Walnut Creek? It is doubtful that Cooper himself 
knew where it was. He received his information on the move- 
ments of the Union Creeks translated from their native language, 
or possibly the Yuchi, than which there is none more difficult 
to this day. Furthermore, Opothleyahola and his men did resort 
to ruse if need be. They would give a descriptive name of a 
specific location known to them without regard to maps and 
records of a region. Today, the “Walnut River,” a branch of 
the Arkansas just below present Arkansas City near the south 
line of Kansas, is a well known stream known in Oklahoma 
history since the 1870’s. U.S. Military Maps even several years 
after the close of the Civil War show this stream as “White Water 
Creek.” The U.S. Military Map of 1875,!8 gives the name of the 
stream as “Walnut or White Water Creek.” It may be that down 
in the region of the Red Fork, the little creek called “Walnut 
Creek” on the north side of the Arkansas, about six miles above 
the mouth of the Red Fork (Cimarron), was not yet named in 
1861, though most streams in this part of Cherokee Outlet did 
have English names at the time. The name of the Walnut River 
on the Arkansas, near present Arkansas City, apparently did 
develop locally by the end of the Civil War, as “Walnut Creek.” 
But the little “Walnut Creek” above the mouth of the Red Fork 
is identifiable in history long before the Civil War. The main 
trail down the Arkansas from Skiatooka’s place to old Fort 
Arbuckle and Tulsey Town settlement, crossed this Walnut 
Creek near its mouth, and from here a branch trail went up the 
east side of the creek and over along the Wild Horse to Shoal 
(or Hominy) Creek. This Walnut Creek was the center of the 
finest walnut timber on the Arkansas, and was easily identifiable 
as the location of the rendezvous for Opothleyahola’s forces com- 
ing up from the Canadian and the Deep Fork, most of whom had 
never been in this region before.'? Their movements in 1861 were 


18,The U.S. Military of 1869, prepared by order of Maj. Gen. J. M. 
Schofield, show three branches on the east side of the stream now 
called ‘Walnut River’: Hickory Creek about ten miles above the mouth; 
Little Walnut Creek, above this, and Walnut Creek still farther north. 
The 1875 Map was compiled under order of General John Pope. Originals 
of these two maps are in the National Archives at Washington, D.C. 
Photostatic copies are in the Oklahoma Historical Society. 

19 Homes built in early days of Tulsa were of walnut, or had walnut 
trim brought down the Arkansas from the region a few miles above the 
mouth of the Red Fork. Showing the finest specimen of walnut timber 
in the Indian Territory as late as 1904, a solid block of walnut log four 
feet in diameter was cut in this region and shipped for exhibit in the 
Indian Territory building at the World’s Fair and Columbian Exposition 
in St. Louis. 

See Appendix A at the end of this article, for notes of the life of 
Douglas H. Cooper and Opothleyahola. 
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held close by the Union Creeks. 


The whole movement of the Confederate forces under the 
command of Colonel Cooper was set by the Union Creeks—its 
timing, route followed and destination—under the genius and 
leadership of Opothleyahola, one of the most remarkable organ- 
izers in the history of the American Indians. 


The Cooper Report briefs the movements of the Confederate 
troops beginning on November 15, by the statement that on 
this date they were moved up the Deep Fork. On November 14, 
he wrote the following letter from Camp McCulloch located 
some miles northeast of Fort Gibson, in the vicinity of Park 
Hill: 2° 


Headquarters 
Indian Department 


Camp McCulloch, C.N. 


Nov. 14, 1861 
Col. 

I shall march from this post, tomorrow morning, with all my avail- 
able force except such as it is necessary to leave as a guard for my 
train. It will become necessary to move the train as soon as Col. Sims 
comes up with the balance of his Regt. in consequence of the failure 
of forage. It will cross the Arkansas when it moves, above Pole Cat, or 
at Rider Fields’, Concharty settlement. I have 500 of the Texas Regt. 
with me. 

Very Respectfully 


Yr. Obt. Servt. 
Douglas H. Cooper, C.S.A. 
Com. of Indian Dept. 

Col. John Drew, C.S.A. 
Comdg. Cherokee Regt. 
Fort Gibson 

Ch. Nation 

By Command 


R. W. Lee 
A. A. Adjt. Genl. 


Colonel Cooper left Camp McCulloch the next morning 
(November 15) with the 500 Texas troops, and arrived a few 
hours later on the same day at Fort Gibson. Evidently, the rest 
of his forces had not yet arrived from Buck Creek Camp, head- 
quarters and training center for the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Regiment down in the Choctaw Nation, nor from Camp Porter, 
headquarters for Colonel D. N. McIntosh’s Creek Regiment near 


20 Copy of letter in Civil War File 1861. This Camp McCulloch was 
the encampment occupied during the recent Cherokee Treaty negotia- 
tions carried on by Albert Pike in early October, near Park Hill. The 
500 troops of the Texas Cavalry Regiment had been detached from 
General McCullough’s forces northeast near the Missouri line, and had 


Se over to meet Colonel Cooper before he set out on his campaign 
west. 
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the Creek Council Ground.?! Cooper left word at Fort Gibson 
that his headquarters’ camp would be at Concharty, a location 
near present Stone Bluff, in southwestern Wagoner County, about 
five miles west of the old Choska crossing on the Arkansas River. 


A check of early maps and other data shows Cooper’s route 
west from Fort Gibson to the Red Fork on the Arkansas. He 
traveled approximately 115 miles from the morning of November 
15 when he left Camp McCulloch to the morning of November 
19. His troops crossed the Arkansas River at Choska, and fol- 
lowed a route west passing the vicinity of present Beggs, in 
Okmulgee County, then on toward’ the Deep Fork. It continued 
up the Little Deep Fork in a northwestern direction to Sell’s 
Store. At or near this place, Cooper was joined with the rest of 
his expeditionary forces and wagon train. From Sell’s Store, the 
road followed was up the Little Deep Fork about four miles to 
the vicinity of Long Tiger Town of the Yuchi, near present Slick. 
Here, Confederate scouts brought in word that Opothleyahola 
had left his camp at Big Pond?? more than a week before but his 
trail had been found leading up the Little Deep Fork. This trail 
was along the old Dawson Road.?3 The route continued up the 


21 Wiley Britton and news items of the day printed in Arkansas 
papers state that Colonel Cooper set out from Fort Gibson on November 
15, moving “up the Deep Fork of the Canadian River in search of 
Hopoeithleyahola’s camp.” Fort Gibson, of course, is nowhere near the 
Deep Fork. The Choctaw and Chickasaw Regiment, having been de- 
layed in getting forage for their train, came up from Buck Creek 
Camp, located about five miles northwest of present Panama in LeFlore 
County, arriving at Fisher’s Store too late to make it in good time to 
Fort Gibson. These troops marched up the North Canadian and the 
Deep Fork to the vicinity of Camp Porter near the Creek Council 
ground. Camp Porter was in the prairie at the edge of the timber 
about six miles from the Council Ground, or High Spring. The site of 
this ground is in the southeastern part of Okmulgee County, on the 
hili at the south line of the County, about eight miles south of present 
Eram. The Confederate Creek troops joined the expeditionary forces, 
and both were moving up the Deep Fork on November 15.—For Britton’s 
statement, see The Civil War on the Border, 1891-62 (New York, 1899), 
Vol. L, p. 166. 


22 Big Pond was one of a number of large ponds on the north side 
of the Deep Fork, some six or eight miles southeast of present Depew, 
in Creek County. These large ponds covered with water lilies were an 
unusual sight described by Thomas Nuttall in his book, Journal of 
Travels in Arkansas Territory, on his visit to the Red Fork in 1819. 

23 The note on Sell’s Store and other statements on the Opothleya- 
hola Campaign are found in a manuscript in the National Archives, 
titled “Statement relative to the Exodus of Hopoith-la-yo-ho-la and 
his followers from the Creek and Cherokee country in the fall and 
winter of 1861 and 1862.” A photostat of this paper is in Civil War File 
1861, Editorial Department, and is referred to in subsequent notes 
in this study of the Cooper Report as the “Exodus Statement.” This 
shows the original paper was signed by the Cherokees—W. P. Adair, 
R. Fields, J. A. Scales—and the Creeks—D. N. McIntosh, James M. C. 
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Little Deep Fork to a point a few miles east of present Bristow, 
and then veered northeastward passing in the vicinity of present 
Kellyville. The Confederate troops camped on Rock Creek some 
miles northwest of present Sapulpa, on the night of November 18. 


In the meantime, the Union Creeks had moved into the 
Red Fork Settlement. The trouble facing them in November, 
1861, was reported by their Chief (Sand) in a statement read 
by Sandford Perryman to the U.S. Commissioners in their 
meeting with all the tribal delegations held at Fort Smith in 
September, 1865. The report mentions the Confederate Creek 
Treaty of July 12, 1865, signed by Albert Pike. Excerpts from 
the statement are as follows:2+ 


In signing the above-named treaty, our principal chief had violated 
our law, and subjected himself to removal from office. Consequently a 
convention was called on the 5th of August, 1861. Our present chief, 
Sands, was authorized, under the provision of our law, to act as principal 
chief of the Creek nation, and his life, and that of others of our leading 
men, was threatened by the hostile party; and being informed that 
there was a large force marching on us for the purpose of pressing 
us into the rebel service. .. .” 


We were not so timid, but stood firm to our old and tried friends 
and protectors, and were determined to resist even unto blood, and 
protect the lives of our men and those of our women and children; and, 
in accordance with a former treaty which we had made, we took meas- 
ures to so inform our father at Washington. After putting our women 
and children in charge of the leading men and warriors, our chief and 
others repaired to Washington, although the journey had to be com- 
menced through an uninhabited country, and this for a distance of 
some hundreds of miles. On arriving there, face to face, we informed 
our great father of the situation that our country was in, and were 
informed by our Great Father that our treaties were and should be 
respected; and we were further assured that he would send us help 
as soon as he could; and we think that all of the talk is on the record 
in Washington... .” 


We were threatened with entire annihilation, and were compelled 
to leave our homes and all that we possessed in the world, and travelled 
north in the hope of meeting our friends from the north. We were 
followed by a large force of rebel Indians and Texans, commanded by 
Colonel D. W. Cooper, and being closely pressed, we were compelled 
to halt and give them battle; and although their forces were far superior 
to ours, we drove them back, and then resumed our journey north, 
and crossed the Arkansas, and camped in the Cherokee nation. The 
above-mentioned fight was known as the Red Fork fight. While we 


Smith, Tim Barnett, (The last named was a Yuchi who sided with the 
Confederates), and notarized at Washington, D.C., on March 19, 1868. 
The Exodus Statement was written for some Indian claims, and is 
prejudiced in favor of the Confederate allignment in the recent war. 

24 Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Report 1865, pp. 328-29. In No- 
vember, 1861, Oktaha-harsee Harjo (Sands) and his party made the 
long trip through to Washington. They reported the plight of their 


people, and made a strong plea for armed assistance before U.S. gov- 
ernment officials. 
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were in the last-named camp, the battle of Bird Creek took place, 
which ended in Colonel Cooper being again driven off, We were at- 
tacked the third time by Generals McIntosh and Standwitte (sic) with 
a large force of cavalry, and were completely routed and scattered, and 
a large force of women and children were killed and captured, and 
we were scattered throughout the country, exposed to all the dangers 
of the western wilds, and the inclemency of the winter, and travelled 
to Kansas in blood and snow, not arriving there until the following 
spring. 


Early in May, 1861, some of the Creek leaders had gone 
west with a delegation of Cherokees, Chickasaws and other tribes 
to urge neutrality and a united front of all the Indian people in 
the War between the Northern and the Southern states just 
begun. They visited the Seminoles at their Council House near 
present Tribbey, in Pottawatomie County, and contacted the 
Delawares living at old Camp Arbuckle, in McClain County, 
where they found that the noted Black Beaver was away guiding 
all the U.S. Army troops out of the Indian Territory to Kansas, 
under the command of Colonel William H. Emory. The dele- 
gation talked with the Kickapoos in their settlement in the 
vicinity of present Lexington, in Cleveland County:;25 visited the 
Comanche villages on the Canadian River, near the Antelope 
Hill, and other Comanche and Kiowa villages near the Salt 
Plains, as far northwest as present Harper County; and returned 
by way of Jesse Chisholm’s trading post at Council Grove, on 
the east side of a bend in the North Canadian River. This site 
is on the west edge of present Oklahoma City. 


When the delegation arrived back at the Creek Council 
ground the latter part of July, Opothleyahola with Chief Sands 
were already determined in their stand against the Confederate 
Creek Treaty. The Council meeting was held on August 5. A 
month later, bitter war was a reality between the Upper and 
Lower divisions in the Creek Nation. Consternation spread 
among all the Creeks when Chief John Ross signed the Con- 
federate Cherokee Treaty with Commissioner Albert Pike, on 
October 7. On this day at Park Hill, Commisisoner Pike wrote 
a pardon for the Union Creeks, which states in part: “The Con- 
federate States of America hereby offer full pardon to Hopo- 
ilthle Yahola and to all Creek and other Warriors now under him 
in arms against the Confederate States and the authorities of the 
Creek Nation, on condition that they submit and lay down their 
arms... .”252 This paper with its “pardon” was spurned by 
Opothleyahola. Immediately, bitter feeling between the Creek 


25 This settlement of Kickapoos on the Canadian is mentioned in 
the article by Dr. A. M. Gibson on the great Peace Council in the 
Creek Nation, 1845, in this number of The Chronicles. 

25a The original of this paper written by Albert Pike is on exhibit 
in the Museum of the Historical Society. 
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divisions heightened in the confusion that followed. Sometime 
after the middle of October, a pitched battle took place when 
a party of Confederate Creeks attacked the Union Creeks on the 
North Canadian, near Thlopthlocco.? It was this trouble that 
brought Colonel Cooper to Thlopthlocco on October 29, when he 
wrote his letter to Colonel Drew, in which he remarked: “It is 
exceedingly vexatious to be detained here by party feuds amongst 
the Creeks, but it is unavoidable, inasmuch as the Creeks would 
probably refuse to march northward and leave the matters 
unsettled at home.”?’ 


By November 15, Opothleyahola had moved north from his 
position at Big Pond, and was encamped north of the Red Fork 
in the hills through which a trail led almost due north to the 
Osage Crossing near Skiatooka’s Place at the Big Bend of the 
Arkansas. The site of this camp is marked on the Cox Map as 
“Camp Gouge,” and indicated by a flag placed at the edge of 
the encampment, at a distance of about eight or nine miles 
northwest of the mouth of the Red Fork. Opothleyahola’s position 
was the advance followed by two large groups of his followers. 
One group from the southeast, mostly women and children with 
the old people and their Negro slaves, that had assembled from 
their tribal “towns” in the region of North Fork Town at Opothe- 
leyahola’s home near Brush Hill, was on its way northwest up 
the Deep Fork by November 5. The second group (Creeks, 
Seminoles, Delawares and Kickapoo) from the southwest set 
out at the same time from Arbeka communities, traveling north- 


26 This fight near Thlopthlocco gave the name to present Battle 
Creek, a north branch of the North Canadian southeast of Okemah, 
in Okfuskee County. James Gregory mentions the fight in his interest- 
ing account and valuable source of Civil War history on the Creek 
Nation, in 1901. James Roane Gregory, a mixed blood citizen of the Creek 
Nation (part Yuchi) was born January 16, 1842, near Coweta on the 
Arkansas River. His home was one mile south of present Bristow in 
1861. He had been with some Cherokee boys driving a drove of cattle 
over to Alberty’s place on Pryor Creek, and had met his father at 
Concharty on his way home when both were arrested by some Creek 
Confederates just before the Battle of the Red Fork. His father (age 
66 years) soon died from excessive exposure to cold. Both father and 
son had not taken sides in the War just begun but were trying to 
protect their property. Later, James R. Gregory joined the Ninth 
Kansas Cavalry. He had attended the “Koweta Mission School”, and 
in later years after the Civil War he served as Judge of Coweta 
District, Creek Nation, and also served several terms as Superintendent 
of Schools. He lived at Incla (present Rogers County) in 1901, when 
he wrote a reminiscent account on “Creeks in the Civil War,” which 
appeared in the Galveston News, November 27, 1901. A photostat of 
Judge Gregory’s account is in the Civil War File 1861. See Appendix B 
for letter of Chief John Ross on the “Creek feuds” in October, 1861. 

27 This remark has reference to the Confederate Creeks whom Cooper 
planned to organize with his forces in the campaign against Opothleya- 
hola. (Cooper’s letter of October 29 has been previously cited.) 
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Minie Ball excavated in the summer of 1961, during construction work 
in relocating State Highway 51, about four miles southwest of Keystone. 
The photograph was taken beside a twelve-inch ruler to indicate the 
size of the ball which weighs approximately 1% pounds. 


The Minie ball shown above is a cannon ball fired from a prairie 
cannon that was used by troops in the Civil War. This ball was found 
by Lloyd Housley, Civil Engineer with the Keystone Corps of Engineers, 
U.S. Army, about four miles southwest of Keystone on the west side of 
Salt Creek in Section 15, T. 19 N., R. 9 E. Mr. Housley picked up the 
object when excavation was being done for the new bridge across Salt 
Creek, in relocating State Highway 51. The Minie ball was unearthed 
not far beneath the surface of the ground, about seventy-five yards 
north, slightly to the west and on the west side of the creek, on top 
of a bluff covered with scrub oak. The highway runs about twenty-five 
yards north of the bridge, the creek running north and south at this 
location. The bluff here forms a natural ambuscade on the creek 
below, and is a fine vantage point overlooking the area to the southwest 
for anyone approaching. Mr. Housley gave this Minie ball to Mrs. 
Fannie B. Misch, of Tulsa, who has supplied the above photograph 
and these notes to the Editoria] Department as an exhibit for this study 
of Colonel D. H. Cooper’s Report on the Battle of Round Mountain. 

The location on Salt Creek four miles southwest of Keystone where 
this Civil War relic or Minie ball was found fits in with this writer’s 
reesarch data on Captain Young’s skirmish with the Union Creeks the 
morning of November 19, 1861. This fight is described by Young along 
a creek (Salt Creek) for several hundred yards. Young says: “We had 
only 80 men in the squadron, while the enemy had 400 or 500 fighting 
us with all the advantages of the creek on us and a complete ambus- 
cade to protect them.” According to Thomas Meagher’s notes from 
Artusse Yahola, the first fighting at Round Mountain was with Little 
Captain’s Yuchi band, other bands of the Union Creeks joining in later. 
Apparently, the skirmish in the morning was to the west and northwest 
of Round Mountain, along Salt Creek, and the Minie ball discovered in 
1961 on this creek offers some evidence of Young’s skirmish a century 


ago. 
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east toward Long Tiger Town on the Little Deep Fork. As the 
last of the two groups passed this place, a large party of Yuchi 
joined them marching up the old Dawson Road toward the 
crossing on the Arkansas. 


The Cox Map shows a detail indicating a division of the 
march, south of the present site of Keystone: At or near Round 
Mountain, Opothleyahola and most of his warriors had followed 
a trail west of Round Mountain leading across Salt Creek and 
through the prairie to the crossing of the Red Fork, near present 
Mannford. The rest of the Creeks kept on the road that passed 
through the prairie east of Round Mountain, surging into the 
Red Fork Settlement. It took nearly a week for them to make 
the crossing of the Arkansas just below the mouth of the Red 
Fork. There must have been flat boats here, built and operated 
by the Negroes to help the people cross the river. The late 
Thomas Meagher reported information from Artusse Yohola 
(aged eighty-nine—a son of Opothleyahola) that there were 300 
wagons loaded with supplies, in the Creek train—a limited 
number of wagons considering the more than 3,500 persons on 
the march.28 A few of the people rode in wagons, some rode their 
ponies but the great majority walked. The last parties, mostly 
the Yuchi, waiting to cross the Arkansas were camped along the 
road from the present site of Keystone to Round Mountain the 
night of November 18. 


On the morning of November 19, the Confederate troops 
had marched a few miles from their camp on Rock Creek to a 
fork in their trail ahead where Cooper sent out a detachment of 
Texas troops in command of Captain Brinson to follow the road 
passing to the east of Round Mountain. Cooper himself with 
his main troops and the wagons kept to the trail on the west 
side of Round Mountajn.2° According to Thomas Meagher’s 
informant a battle was fought on the south side of Round Moun- 
tain, between Cooper’s forces and the Union Creeks. Among the 


28 Thomas Meagher was a veteran of the Spanish American War 
and one-time civil engineer, who was well known as a local historian 
and writer in Tulsa for many years. Some of his material including 
several original maps of old localities in the Creek Nation are among 
the finest documents in the Indian Archives of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. In 1939, his story appeared in the Tulsa Tribune (November 
19, 1939), in which he would prove the site of Cooper’s first battle 
against the Union Creeks at Round Mountain. Meagher had spent 
much time interviewing some of the old Creeks and Yuchis who had 
been with their families at the time of the battle with the Confederates 
in November, 1861. Artusse Yahola was ten years old at this time. 
Meagher describes the march of the Creeks given by these informants. 

29 These conclusions of the writer are based on the Cox Map, Chief 


Sands’ report in 1865, Gregory’s account in 1901, as well as personal 
interviews with old-time Indians and settlers in the Tulsa region. 
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latter was a band of 110 Yuchi warriors led by Little Captain, 
or ““Keptene Uchee,” with the last parties on their march to the 
crossing of the Arkansas.3? This fight seems to be the skirmish 
described in Captain Young’s second letter (q.v) attached to 
the Cooper Report. Another skirmish has been reported as a 
battle on the site of Keystone, south of the Cimarron, from in- 
formation given by William Bruner and Elizabeth Sapulpa in 
1951. Chief Sam Brown, (Jr.) of the Yuchi referred to the site 
of this same battle fought at the “round end of the mountain,” 
the wooded hill on the east side of present Keystone. Brown 
gave the Creek name of this hill as “Ekyn-hvwuce.’3! To the 
Indian people who were in the crowd waiting to cross the Arkan- 
sas near here, the fight was a real battle. This, of course, was 
another of the Confederate skirmishes on November 19, doubtless 
that of Captain Brinson’s Texas troops. There were probably 
other skirmishes in the rough countryside south of Keystone 
that day. 


The second paragraph of Cooper’s Report states that on 
the 19th of November “‘some of the disaffected party were seen 
and a few prisoners taken.” This briefs the day’s troop move- 
ments and indicates the skirmishing before crossing the Red 
Fork, for certainly prisoners were not taken without a struggle. 
Cooper further states that these prisoners gave the information 
(translated, of course, from the Creek and very likely Yuchi) 
“that a portion of Hopoithleyohola’s party were near the Red 
Fork of the Arkansas River, on their route to Walnut Creek, 
where a fort was being erected, and which had for some time 
been their intended destination in the event of not receiving 
promised aid from Kansas before being menaced or attacked.” 
The phrase “on their route to Walnut Creek” is parenthetical. 
Cooper’s statement here should read that a portion of the Union 
Indians was “near the Red Fork of the Arkansas River .. . 
where a fort is being erected.” This corroborates the location of 
old Fort Arbuckle and its rebuilding (by the Negroes under 


30 Little Captain (Keptene Uchee) is given as “Jon neh,” Captain 
of Company K, Second Indian Homeguard Regiment, Union Army, 
in the photostatic copy of the Indian Homeguard Regiment lists from 
the War Department seen in the Library of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. There were eighty-seven members in Captain Jon neh’s Com- 
pany K, and all were Yuchi. One of the few English names appearing 
in the list is that of Sam Brown, later chief of the Yuchi and father 
of Chief Sam Brown (Jr.). For biographical notes on Chief Sam 
Brown (Jr., see Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “The Yuchi, Children of the 
Sun,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXVII; and Orpha Russell, 
“Notes on Samuel Brown, Jr., Yuchi Chief.”—Ibid.) 

31 Depositions of William Bruner and Elizabeth Sapulpa, as well as 
Chief Sam Brown’s statement appear in Orpha Russell’s article 
“Rkvn-hvlwuce” in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIX, No. 4 
(Winter, 1951-52), pp. 401-407. 
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Opothleyahola’s orders) as well as the four caves or dugouts in 
the sand banks of the deep gulch near the old post ground, 
reported by William Bruner and Elizabeth Sapulpa, whose 
relatives were among the Union Creeks. Cooper’s mention of 
Walnut Creek in connection with the fort bears out another point 
in relation to the location or appointed rendezvous of the Union 
Creeks at this time. The nearly 3,500 Indians who crossed the 
Arkansas below the mouth of the Red Fork during the week 
before the battle, did not all go to Fort Arbuckle. Some of them 
followed the trail leading up the north side of the Arkansas 
toward Skiatooka’s place until they came to the small creek on 
their right, in the midst of fine walnut timber. This was their 
appointed meeting place—Walnut Creek. The place fitted the 
ancient mores of the people that bore the name “Creek,” whose 
“towns”, trails, trading houses and even battles had been along 
the creeks and streams of the South for 400 years in their history. 


The detail on the Cox Map showing two crossings of the 
Red Fork, the one east in the vicinity of present Keystone and 
the other west, near present Mannford points the way to the 
final ‘short but sharp conflict” north of the river. Captain Brin- 
son in command of the Second Squadron of seventy men from 
Quayle’s Texas Cavalry Regiment crossed the Red Fork at the 
east crossing, and soon afterward, about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, pushed rapidly forward and charged a deserted camp 
near which the enemy’s scouts had been seen. A mile or more 
beyond the camp, other scouts were seen. These were followed 
four miles to a creek, upon which Opothleyahola’s encampment 
was found the next day. (The Indian scouts were a decoy leading 
the Texans west away from Camp Arbuckle and other Creek 
camps. The road was up from the old U.S. Crossing on the 
Arkansas.) While the Texans were hunting the scouts in the 
woods in the vicinity of the creek, suddenly a large force of the 
enemy appeared. The Texans succeeded in making a stand for 
a short time but were finally outflanked and enclosed and had 
to retreat. They fell back about 2144 miles toward Cooper’s 
command under heavy retreating fire. It was now dark. 


Cooper with his command had crossed the Red Fork about 
dusk, near present Mannford. The firing was heard ahead and 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Regiment formed and advanced 
toward the enemy. A company of Chickasaws was in the rear 
under the command of Captain R. A. Young. It was now very 
dark, and difficult to make out the position of the Texans ahead. 
Brisk gun fire was opened, and “after a short but sharp conflict 
the firing of the enemy ceased, and under cover of darkness he 
made good his retreat.” Cooper states here that General R. W. 
Lee with about fifty Choctaws and Texans examined the ravine 
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Left to right: William G. Bruner, 
of the Creek Nation, and Samuel 
W. Brown, Chief of the Yuchi. 
(Photo, 1951) 


ce-Ko-Garney, Yuchi “Fire “Ekvn-hvlwuce,” the “Round End 
hief,” a medecine keeper in of the Mountain” at Keystone. 
B70’s. 
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in front. They found that the enemy had retreated toward their 
camps. The battle had ended in the darkness. 


Captain Young states in his first letter attached to the 
Report that his company had loaded and fired the third time 
and silenced the enemy’s guns. He continues: “The prairie was 
on fire on my right, and as we advanced to the attack I could see 
very distinctly the enemy passing the fire, and I supposed a 
large body of men (200 or 300), but they were about 300 yards 
from me and the prairie was burning very rapidly, and I may 
have taken the motion of the grass for men.” 


Another report on the battle is found in the account of 
June Peak. He was seventeen years old, and was with Cooper’s 
wagon train. He says that Opothleyahola’s scouts kept him in- 
formed on the Confederate movements, and the Creek warriors 
came up. The story continues: > 


We met one morning in October [November], at Round Mountain. 
The day was spent in skirmishing, without any losses or advantage to 
speak of on either side. We went into camp for the night on a level 
prairie, covered with sedge grass waist high, beginning to dry consider- 
ably. Making a corral of our wagons, we placed our stock within it. 


We retired with the understanding that the battle would begin 
early in the morning. It was a serene night. At 1 o’clock we all of one 
accord leaped to our feet. The prairie was on fire in hundreds of places 
around us, and a fierce wind which had sprung up was carrying wisps 
of blazing grass hundreds of yards and starting new fires. The weird 
beauty of the landscape revealed by the widespreading conflagration 
was perhaps not wholly lost on even the most fearful of our panic 
stricken train. Our poor mules gave vent to their distress in sounds that 
seemed to be compounded of bray, bellow and squeal. In our efforts 
to save our wagons and teams we had no Jiesure to return the fire 
of the enemy who were raining bullets and arrows into our confused 
rout. 


We abandoned the whole of our provisions, and left in our wake 
a dozen or so wagons, scores of mules, and fifteen or twenty dead and 
wounded men. Fortunately for us, Opothyola did not follow up his 
advantage. We were more than two hours getting out of the fire... . 


A detachment of Confederate troops early the next morning 
(November 20), found Opotheleyahola’s main camp abandoned. 
The Report states that on the camp ground were “the chief’s 


32 The Dallas Morning News for July 1, 1923, carried a story by 
W. S. Adair, “Civil War Repeated in the Indian Territory,” in which 
Captain June Peak gave his reminiscences on the Battle of Round 
Mountain. Peak’s story has always seemed full of errors until this 
study of Cooper’s Report. New data and much research on the subject 
of the Battle of Round Mountain show Peak’s account remarkably 
accurate and a valuable contribution to history. For his full story told 
in The Dallas Morning News, see the copy in Oklahoma: A History of 
the State and Its People by Thoburn and Wright (New York, 1929), 
Vol. II, Appendix XXVI-2, p. 836. 
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buggy, 12 wagons, flour, sugar, coffee, salt, &c., besides many 
cattle and ponies.”?3 The location of this camp ground as shown 
on the Cox Map determines the general site of the last gun fire in 
the “Engagement at Round Mountain.” 


THE BATTLE OF RouND Mountain: Its Sir—E AND NAME 


Not long after the Civil War, J. C. Byers came into the 
Big Bend country of the Cherokee Outlet, and was a well known 
citizen of Cleveland at the time of his death in recent years. He 
was an intelligent man, interested in history and highly respected 
in his community. In talking with friends, he said that in 1876 
he discovered old wagon rims and hubs and pieces of rusted iron 
lying around on a site near Cowskin Creek, on the north side of 
a high hill in Section 13, Township 20 North, Range 8 East. 
Mr. Byers always felt sure that this site was on or near the 
battlefield of the Civil War Battle of Round Mountain. 


A meeting of the Payne County Historical Society was 
held at Stillwater on March 6, 1949, which was attended by Dr. 
James H. Gardner of Tulsa and Mr. Ola J. Rogers, longtime 
resident of Cleveland and an old friend of Mr. Byers. Dr. Angie 
Debo in her article on the Battle of Round Mountain (The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma 1949) states that Mr. Rogers “presented 
the first evidence of the Keystone site” during the panel discus- 
sion at the meeting of the Payne County Society. Dr. Debo 
further states in her article: 


There are numerous “Round Mountains” and creeks in the vicinity 
of Keystone. Here Mr. Rogers’ location is based on the testimony of 
the late J. C. Byers, who came to the present Osage County in the 
early 1870’s, and who always showed a keen and intelligent interest 
in local history. In 1876, he said, he found remains of wagons near 
the high round hill in Section 13, Township 20 North, Range 8 East, 
and believed it to be the battlefield. Another hill in the vicinity could 
account for the plural—‘‘Round Mountains’—and a creek fits Cooper’s 
description of the terrain. The location—three miles north and six 
miles west of Keystone, and northwest of the great loop of the Cimarron 
—is far enough up the river to account for the failure of contemporary 
writers to mention the mouth, and yet close enough to harmonize with 
the Cox map. 


One cannot disregard Byers’ testimony simply because it stands 
alone se. 


33 The writer of this study thinks that “the chief’s buggy” mentioned 
here did not belong to Opothleyahola. He has been described by those 
who knew him in the summer and fall of 1861 as a man of vigor and 
fine physique. He was truly the “man on horseback” as he rode back 
and forth across the Creek Nation, directing his forces. The writer 
further is inclined to believe that this buggy has a place in the story 
of the large amount of gold that Opotheleyahola had with him and 
buried somewhere about the time of the Battle of Round Mountain. 
As a matter of fact, he sent word to Agent Carruth that his money 
had been stolen from him. The story of Opothleyahola’s gold is too 
long to relate here. 
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The Creeks fired the woods and the edge of the prairie north 
of the Red Fork during the battle. The band of warriors assigned 
this action hurried south, crossed the river, and fired the grass 
to the south. They headed for Cooper’s encampment, and made 
their attack just as the fire reached there about midnight. The 
timing for all this is almost perfect for a squad afoot with the 
work in hand. Peak gives the facts impressed upon him as a 
boy of seventeen, and his description of the scene at the encamp- 
ment is fine. The tradition of the fight in the prairie is still told 
around Mannford, some thinking that this was the real Civil 
War battle where Cooper’s Confederates fought the Union 
Creeks.34 It should be added here that it was the prairie fire that 
ruined Cooper’s forces in their first fight against Opothleyahola. 
Both sides claimed the victory at Round Mountain but the weight 
of evidence is in favor of the Creeks. 


The name of the battle, Round Mountain, came from the 
high, round hill six miles south of Keystone. It was here the 
first skirmish on November 19, 1861, took place between Cooper’s 
rear guard—Young’s Company of Chickasaws—and Little Cap- 
tain’s 110 warriors. Cooper’s wagon train could see the high 
round hill all day on the way as it traveled slowly northwest 
toward the Red Fork near present Mannford. Brinson’s Squad- 
ron of seventy Texans set off as a detachment of Colonel William 
Quayle’s Texas Regiment on its detour to the Red Fork crossing 
at present Keystone and pushing northwest after Opothleya- 
hola’s scouts that wound up at Section 13 Hill where the battle 
began late in the evening of November 19. 


Round Mountain was a landmark on the Big Osage War 
and Hunting Trail from very early days. Dawson in 1934 set 
one of his markers on top of this high hill. The Creeks called 
it “Cun-hul-wu-chee” meaning a “low round hill” or “hillock.” 
This term was translated as ‘‘Little Mountain” by Artussee Ya- 
hola to distinguish the elevation from the higher, rugged hill 
to its south. 


A young Texan who signed his name “Thornton” or “TBM” 
was in the battle with Cooper’s command at the Red Fork when 
it had a “short but sharp conflict” near Section 13 Hill after 
dark, on November 19. He was a stranger in the Red Fork 
region, and heard the name “Round Mountain” the day of the 
battle. He wrote a letter from Choska on December 23, 1861, 
to his mother, saying: 35 


aa But as we leave this place tomorrow for the purpose of making 
finis” of Opothleyoholo’s army, I came to the conclusion to write 


34 Information given the writer by Mr. Robert H. Dott of Tulsa. 
35 Copy of letter in Civil War File 1861. 
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tonight. Opothleyoholo is a Creek who has for many years been seeking 
to become a chieftain, but heretofore, his adherents being in the 
minority, his intrigueing has been of but little moment: the Act of 
Secession served him as a basis upon which he has striven to consu- 
mate his long cherished hopes: and by misrepresentations he has 
induced the most ignorant of his tribe as well as a few of the Cherokees 
to form an alliance with the Lincoln Government. The (Opothleyoholo, 
or Gouge) has had about four or five thousand warriors; but since 
suffering two defeats his forces are now reported to be rapidly dimin- 
ishing. The first battle was fought at Round Mountain, about five 
miles North of the Red Fork of the Ark. 


The Exodus Statement gives this account of the battle: 


. . the Confederate forces moved up Deep Fork to the supposed 
Camp of Ho-poith-lo-yo-hola, but found it deserted and a large trail 
leading in a Northwestern direction toward the Red Fork of Arkansas, 
apparently a week or more old. 


This trail was followed, and finally on the 19th day of November 
1861, Ho-poith-lo-yo-hola’s camp was discovered a few miles North of 
Red Fork near a place called “Round Mountains” in the Cherokee 
Country. Here a Company of Texans, without orders, rode after dark 
into Ho-poith-lo-yo-hola’s camp, and were driven out by his men 
and followed to Colonel Cooper’s camp, with the lofs of their captain, 
and several others killed, several wounded and taken prisoners. The 
hostile Creeks and Seminoles were there repulsed and made their escape 
under cover of darkness. 


The term “Round Mountains” in this statement has always 
been a matter of notice in the research for this study. The late 
Dean Trickett, Civil War historian of Tulsa, called attention to 
the fact that the term appearing in the Statement plainly is first 
written “Round Mountain” and the “s” is added as an after- 
thought. The writer and his associates who made the Exodus 
Statement in 1868 had recalled, after setting down the term on 
the paper, the many round hills in the vicinity of the one where 
the battle was fought. This is true. Today, one can stand on 
the abandoned site of the old “Scrapping Ridge School” of the 
1890’s, and look toward the south where the high hill stands with 
its bald top in Section 13, less than a mile away. Off to the 
southwest, several round, bald hills are a remarkable sight. 


Gregory makes this statement in his reminiscent account on 
the “Creeks in the Civil War’”:? 


“One body of the Union Creeks was camped on the Arkansas River 
near the old Skiatook place (then in the Cherokee Nation but now in 
the Osage Nation) and the other on the North Fork River, above 
mentioned. Gen. Cooper proceeded with his forces to attack the Creek 


36 It seems Cooper’s command crossed the Red Fork near present 
Mannford about six o’clock in the evening, November 19, and bivouaced 
for the night, a little over a mile north of the river. Captain Young 
in his first letter attached to the Report states, “On the 19th instant, 
a little after nightfall, we were ordered to saddle up and mount our 
horses, and the order was given to march.” 
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camp on the North Fork River. The Union Creeks, under the command 
of Chief Opothleyahola, marched in one-fourth circle around the right 
flank of Cooper’s army to the northeast, attempting to form a junction 
with the Union Creeks on the Arkansas River. Before the junction 
was affected Gen. Cooper’s army overtook this faction of the Union 
Creeks, crossing the Cimarron River just at dusk. A battle ensued, 
which was fought after darkness had set in. After stopping the advance 
of the Confederates, the Union Creeks proceeded on the same night 
to form the junction which they had in contemplation on the outset, 
and which they accomplished the following day. Gen. Cooper did not 
follow the Union Creeks the next day, but retired toward Choska to 
wait reinforcement.” 


Opothleyohola’s warriors ceased their gun fire in the dark- 
ness during the battle waging in the vicinity of their camp at 
Section 13 Hill, and left the Confederates in the midst of a roar- 
ing, prairie fire. The warriors immediately went northward, 
possibly eight miles, crossed the Arkansas and traveled down- 
stream to their point of union on the little creek now known as 
Walnut Creek. Some of them made it here the same night of 
the battle, and all came in the next day. 


Cooper’s troops left the Red Fork the day after the battle, 
arriving at his Concharty headquarters and wagon train camp 
on November 24. They had been practically without provisions 
on their march—many of them on foot—back to the Choska 
crossing on the Arkansas and Concharty in the vicinity. 


THE CASE OF THE Twin Mounps BATTLE 


The Shawnee Cattle Trail north to Kansas developed in 
the region of the Twin Mounds after the Civil War. It was a 
well traveled road for emigrant wagons and Indian tribal groups 
moving south as well as for herds of cattle driven north to 
markets in Kansas through a period of over thirty years after 
the War. An old battle site near the Twin Mounds became a 
favorite camping ground on this Trail. A cave near these Mounds 
was said to be the hiding place for early day outlaws. After the 
battle against the outlaws at Ingalls in 1894, some miles away 
in the same region of present Payne County, the legend of 
outlaw gold buried near the Twin Mounds developed. Some 
people said that an Indian whose name was something like 
“Opothyahola” had come in from Texas with a large amount of 
gold during the Civil War, and buried it here. Through all these 
stories, the site of an old battle at the Twin Mounds created 
interest, and tales about it and the buried gold nearby persisted. 
The Payne County Historical Society developed its theory that 
Cooper’s Confederate forces fought the first Civil War battle 
against the Union Creeks in the Indian Territory on this old 
battlefield at the Twin Mounds. This theory has been supported 
by the discovery of camp debris on this site—broken chinaware, 
iron stove lids, pieces of iron, powder flasks, etc. 
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Evidently, history and legend about the Twin Mounds had 
aroused discussion among early day settlers in 1897. The writer 
in searching the old newspaper files in the Historical Society a 
few years ago came across an item about the Twin Mounds 
battle, appearing in The Cushing Herald (Weekly) published at 
Cushing, Oklahoma Territory, on Friday, June 11, 1897. This 
piece apparently was written by W. J. Rendall, Editor, and 
appears on the editorial page (page 2), in the column “Terri- 
torial Squibs’’:37 


The battle of the Twin Mounds, Payne county, fought near the 
close of the war between Texas Rangers and some northern men, when 
about thirty were killed and wounded, was not so much a skirmish 
between Unionists and Rebels as between certain Texas cattlemen who 
were trying to recapture their large number of steers that had been 
confiscated by a band of daredevils from somewhere up north. That 
battle put a stop to the occasional] wholesale stealing of large herds 
of marketable beefs. 


The proponents of the Twin Mounds site would change the 
name of the Battle of Round Mountain to “Battle of Round 
Mountains,” basing this new name on the Exodus Statement and 
accounting for the plural of “mountain” for the two mounds in 
Payne County. This change in the name does not hold true. The 
term “round mountains” is certainly a misapplication in giving 
the description of the Twin Mounds. They are remarkable for 
their flat, mesa-like tops, and are almost identical in height and 
appearance. Furthermore, the Twin Mounds form a topographical 
feature that stands alone. 


Walter R. Smith read a paper “Some Legends of Oklahoma’’, 
before the Oklahoma Education Association in 1926, published in 
Chronicles of Oklahoma (Vol. 4, p. 53) in which the following 
story appears: 


Just west of the town of Jennings, Oklahoma, are a couple of low, 
rock strewn hills which bear a marked resemblance to each other. 
Around these centers a legend of buried treasure. 


With a cavalry escort a government paymaster on his way to Fort 
Sill camped for the night between these Twin Hills. Rumors of Indian 
troubles which had caused the escort to be sent along were confirmed 
when the camp was suddenly attacked that night by a band of Indians. 
A defense was hurriedly formed in the rocks on the hills and the 
party prepared to hold out until a messenger could break through 
and bring help. All efforts to slip by the Indians were unsuccessful and 
the diminishing party was forced to the decision that the only chance 
for anyone lay in a bold dash through the approaching circle of 
savages. 


The money, $11,000 in gold, was hastily buried where it could be 
found by those who should escape, and then the dash for freedom 


37 This item on the Twin Mounds Battle was copied by The El Reno 
News in its issue of June 25, 1897, p. 6, col. 3. 
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was made. Only five of the entire party succeeded in breaking through 
the net drawn about the camp, but when they returned with the 
party which came in pursuit of the Indians, they were unable to find 
a mark which revealed the location of the buried money. Appearances 
indicated that the money had not been discovered by the Indians, and 
it is said that it has never been found. 


APPENDIX A 


Brief Biographies of Douglas H. Cooper, Commander of 
the Indian Department, C.S.A., and Opothleyahola, 
leader of the “Loyal Creek” aligned with the Union. 


Dougias H. Cooper, member of an old southern family and native 
of Mississippi, was early identified with the progressive interests of 
railroad building and development of the South. He fought in the 
Mexican War as an officer in the U. S. Army, and was identified with 
Jefferson Davis in the beginning of the State Rights movement. He was 
appointed Choctaw Agent in 1853, and was assigned the command of 
the Indian Department, C.S.A., in the field, under Gen. Ben McCulloch, 
in 1861. He was not a military man in the strict sense of the word 
but was one of great personal magnetism and a leader beloved by 
his men. He was held in high regard by the Choctaws, and the Chicka- 
saws (acting as their Agent, also, before the War). He knew well the 
Choctaw and the Chickasaw country clear across present Oklahoma 
from Arkansas to the 100th Meridian but was unacquainted with the 
Indian country north of the Arkansas and the Canadian rivers before 
1861. As an officer, he served loyally the Indian interests in the Con- 
federate Army throughout the Civil War, and died at old Fort Washita, 
in the Chickasaw Nation, in 1878—A biography of General Cooper, 
by Muriel H. Wright is found in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 
XXXII, No. 2 (Spring, 1953), pp. 143-184. 


Opothleyahola, born about 1798, was a member of Tukabahchee 
Town, the leading center of the Upper Creek Division, so called because 
it was made up of the tribal groups living on the upper courses of the 
Chattahoochee River in Alabama and Georgia. The tribal groups living 
on the lower course of this river were known as the Lower Creek 
Division, of which Coweta was the leading tribal “town,” with members 
of the McIntosh family (of Creek-Scot descent) serving as chief from 
time to time. Opothleyahola was never a chief but he early showed his 
great ability and powers as an orator in the Creek council meetings. 
Before the Treaty of Indian Springs, Georgia, in 1825, as the speaker 
for the Little Prince, Chief of the whole Creek Nation, he warned 
Chief Wm. McIntosh not to sign this treaty that would give up the 
Creek lands in Georgia. Soon afterward, Wm. McIntosh was killed for 
signing the treaty, over which bitter feeling developed between the 
two tribal divisions that as late as the time of the Civil War marked 
their alignment—the Upper Creeks generally siding with the Union, 
and the Lower, with the MclIntoshes still as leaders, on the side of 
the Confederate States. Opothleyahola made his home after coming 
to the Indian Territory near Brush Hill, on the Deep Fork about six 
or eight miles southwest of present Checotah, in McIntosh County. 
He became wealthy as a Negro slaveholder in cattle raising and farming 
the river bottom lands. He was shrewd in partnership with trading 
interests, and it was in this that he was nicknamed “Gouge.” He led 
the opposition in the great council at North Fork Town with Com- 
missioner Albert Pike, and withdrew from the meeting a few days 
before the signing of the Confederate Treaty on July 10, 1861. A large 
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part of the Council also withdrew with Opothleyahola, representing 
one-third of the whole Creek Nation (population in 1861, counted at 
about 14,500). Both his friends and his enemies among the Creeks who 
attended this Council at North Fork Town long remembered Opothley- 
ahola’s impassioned oratory and his great personality in this meeting 
when he led the forces to hold the tide in favor of the old treaties 
with the United States. After the battles against the Union Creeks 
in 1861 and their final withdrawal from the Indian Territory, Opothley- 
ahola remained in Kansas always active with Union officers, always 
seeking reunion and the organization of all his people in their home 
country, the Creek Nation. He died in 1863 at the age of 65 years, and 
was buried in a woodland burial ground on a hill, beside the grave 
of his daughter, near Belmont, Kansas.—For notes on the life of 
Opothleyahola see Angie Debo, The Road to Disappearance, (Norman, 
1941); and Muriel H. Wright, A Guide to the Indian Tribes of Okla- 
homa (Norman, 1952). 


APPENDIX B 


Original letter of Chief John Ross, in Civil War File 
1861, 
Executive Department, C. N. 
Park Hill, Oct. 20th, 1861. 
To Col. John Drew 
and Lt. Col. Wm. P. Rofs 
Gentlemen— 


I drop you this line in great haste and enclose you a Communi- 
cation for the Chiefs of the Creek Nation, which you will peruse, to 
understand our views on the Subject of the Creek feuds! And which 
I desire should also be brought before the attention of Col. Cooper 
if he should be there in Command, in the absence of Genl. Pike. 


I most sincerely regret the State of confusion and excitement 
growing out of the Creek affair, which might have been amicably 
adjusted, without all the trouble it has Created if a prudent and wise 
course had been pursued by the Creek Authorities — Our Northern 
& northwestern frontiers, should, by all means be guarded without 
delay — if it was, the danger of a Northern invasion and the move- 
ments of emmisaries would be cut off, and the existing Creek fueds 
would be more readily checked & silenced without a Conflict of arms 
between them — these remarks are called forth in consequence of the 
suspense and intense feeling of anxiety beginning to be manifested 
by our people on the subject, especially by the inhabitants of our 
frontier Districts — and I do hope that your duty at the Creek council 
may be speedily dispensed with, as the interests of our People and 
Governmental affairs requires your attention in our own Dear Country! 


Yours very respectfully 
Jno. Rofs, Prin’l. Chief. 
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AN INDIAN TERRITORY UNITED NATIONS: 
The Creek Council of 1845 
By A. M. Gibson 


The decade of the 1840’s was a particularly turbulent period 
in the Indian Territory. By 1840, most of the Indians comprising 
the Five Civilized Tribes—Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
Creeks, and Seminoles—had been driven from their old homeland 
in the southeastern United States and forced to settle on new 
lands in the West, a vast domain extending from Missouri and 
Arkansas to the 100th meridian, and flanked north and south 
by the 37th parallel and Red River. 


As if the pain of tearing loose deep cultural and emotional 
roots in their historic homeland and suffering needlessly by a 
Government sponsored “trail of tears’ were not enough torment, 
each of these Indian nations had to face fresh trials in the new 
country. The surly Osage were reluctant to acknowledge Cherokee 
title to their historic hunting range along the Grand. Creek and 
Seminole settlers were intimidated by Pawnee raids on the Cana- 
dian, and Choctaw and Chickasaw settlements west ot Boggy 
Depot were terrorized by Comanche and Kiowa marauders. 


This new domain of the Five Civilized Tribes, juxtaposed 
between the Missouri and Arkansas settlements on the east and 
the wild plains tribes on the west, comprised a sort of corridor 
through which bands of fierce Kickapoo roamed at will, acknowl- 
edging fealty to no official United States Indian agency, and 
posing a constant threat to the peace and order of this middle 
border region. While the Creek, Seminole, and Cherokee immi- 
grants suffered only slightly from the forays of these daring 
marauders, the Choctaw and Chickashaw settlements were con- 
stantly exposed to the fury of their assaults, the number of slain 
tribesmen, plundered plantations, and losses in slaves and live- 
stock mounting each year from Kickapoo depredations. 


Another problem vexing the Five Civilized Tribes during 
the early 1840’s was Texas. This young republic (annexed by 
the United States in 1845), found shortly after independence from 
Mexico in 1836 that a large confederated Indian community 
existed in east Texas on the Angelina and Sabine. Headed by 
the Cherokee Chief Bowles, and containing besides Cherokees, 
bands of Creeks, Seminoles, Caddoes, and Kickapoo, these tribes- 
men had emigrated to east Texas before 1820 and had been 
promised a grant of land from the Spanish and later the Mexican 
Government. Coveting the choice lands these Indians occupied, 
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a Texan army in 1839 drove the confederated Indians from 
Texas north across the Red River. Strong resentment was har- 
bored by these Indians, and certain tribesmen, notably the Kicka- 
poo, avenged the expulsion by depredating into the Texas settle- 
ments. Texas citizen armies retaliated in kind by raiding north 
of the Red, their wrath generally falling on innocent Choctaw 
and Chickasaw communities. 


Yet another disturbing influence was at work in the Indian 
Territory. This came from Mexico. Resentful of Texas independ- 
ence, Mexico sought to reconquer the territory north of the 
Rio Grande and restore it to Mexican dominion. Besides launch- 
ing several armed invasions from south of the Rio Grande, 
Mexico also busily created internal discord by keeping an army 
of agents at work among the Mexican settlements of Texas en- 
couraging them to revolt. Some of these agents even ventured 
north across the Red into the Indian Territory where they worked 
among the tribes attempting to foment raids on Texas. While 
of all the tribes resident in the Indian Territory only the Kicka- 
poo cooperated with the Mexican agents, the very presence of 
these operatives among the Indian nations was a disquieting 
influence. 


These various threats to peace and order in the Indian 
Territory arrested its normal development by the remarkably 
advanced Five Civilized Tribes, and tribal leaders, Indian agents, 
and army commanders on the southwestern frontier spent much 
of their time attempting to bring this turbulence under control. 
Forts Gibson, Towson, Coffee, Wayne, and Washita were erected 
at strategic points in the Indian Territory. Manned by United 
States troops, these posts served as an operational base for mili- 
tary patrols assigned the duty of maintaining a surveillance over 
the Kickapoo and other sources of trouble for the Indian Terri- 
tory. These, however, were at best only deterrents, for the hazards 
to peace persisted. Mexican agents continued their cabals among 
the Indian nations; Kickapoo raids on north Texas communities 
and the Choctaw and Chickasaw settlements continued; Texas 
counter-raids came about as regularly as before; the Kiowa- 
Comanche threat was as deadly as ever; and Pawnee horsethieves 
from the Platte continued to foray among the Creek-Seminole 
settlements on the Canadian. 


Convinced that the expanded United States military pro- 
tection was inadequate for quieting the turmoil which wracked 
the Indian Territory, desperate leaders of the Five Civilized 
Tribes took matters into their own hands. Each of the govern- 
ments of these nations—the Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
Creeks, and Seminole—being peaceably disposed, their chiefs and 
councils sought to apply conciliation where coercion had gen- 
erally failed. For this purpose, they called a series of Indian 
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congresses between 1838 and 1845. At each council, besides 
delegations from the Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks, 
and Seminoles, representatives from the Kickapoo, Shawnee, 
Caddo, Wichita, Quapaw, Osage, Kiowa, Pawnee and various 
other outlander tribes generally attended. The purpose of each 
council was to promote better understanding among the native 
peoples of the southwestern frontier, produce peace, and discour- 
age participation in the Mexican intrigues. The 1838 congress 
was sponsored by the Cherokees, the Creeks were host for the 
1842 meeting, and the following year, the Indian delegates again 
gathered at the call of the Cherokees. 


These first three Indian forums, responsible for reducing 
brigandage and general lawlessness and bringing at least a meas- 
ure of peace to the Indian Territory, encouraged the leaders of 
the Five Civilized Tribes to continue the council fire as a sub- 
stitute for the war path in settling inter-tribal differences. The 
Creeks, pre-eminent as peace makers on the frontier, called the 
fourth Indian congress in 1845, a meeting which proved to be the 
most important convocation of the series, and for that matter 
of any inter-tribal congress held in the Indian Territory before 
the Civil War. Not only was a permanent peace established 
between the Kickapoo and the harried Choctaw and Chickasaw, 
and the mission of the Mexican agents completely discredited 
by this council, but even more significant were the genuine ex- 
pressions of Indian friendship and goodwill, the concern ventured 
by several delegates over the erasure of Indian culture, and the 
earnest appeals that tribal ways be preserved in the face of 
the disintegrating impact of Anglo culture. And there was in- 
herent in the speeches of various tribal delegates a proposal for 
pan-Indian unity, a socio-economic fusion, based on the brother- 
hood of all red men, a proposition taken up by various leaders 
quite soon, notably Wildcat the Seminole during the early 1850’s. 


About the only disappointing feature of the Creek council 
of 1845 was the refusal of the Comanches to join this inter-tribal 
congress in its quest for peace. As matters finally worked out, 
however, the Comanche threat to Indian Territory calm dimin- 
ished soon after this, the voracity of the bands of this tribe being 
diverted to the westward advancing Anglo settlements in Texas 
and the stream of California-bound immigrant trains which in 
less than four years coursed through the Comanche range. The 
Pawnee incursions into the domain of the Five Civilized Tribes 
were virtually eliminated too. The Creeks adopted Chief Pecan’s 
Kickapoo band of 500. These spartan-like people were permitted 
to settle on the Canadian, their villages situated at strategic 
points to intercept Pawnee and other raiders, and as Creek 
mercenaries, Pecan’s warriors brought peace to the western fron- 
tier of the Indian Territory. 
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WILLIAM P. ROSS 
Principal Chief of Cherokee Nation, 1871-1875. 
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Reports on the proceedings of this Creek council of 1845 
come from two sources. William Armstrong, head of the Western 
Superintendency with jurisdiction over the Indian Territory, 
planned to attend the council as a representative of the United 
States Government. The press of official business preventing his 
participation, Armstrong delegated Pierce M. Butler, Cherokee 
Agent, to represent him.! Butler’s journal of the council, while 
furnishing a cryptic record of the proceedings, leaves many gaps. 
Fortunately these were filled in most respects by the editor of 
the Cherokee Advocate, William P. Ross,? who journeyed from 
Tahlequah to cover the council for his paper, and thus preserve 
much of the detail which Butler’s journal all too often barely 
mentioned. 


From these two sources, Butler’s journal,’ interpolated 
with Editor Ross’ perceptive reporting, a startling view is pre- 
sented of the Indian—startling in that he is cast not in the 
popular image of a bloodthirsty, coup-counting savage, but in 


1 Pierce Mason Butler (1798-1847), a South Carolinian, began his 
public service in 1818 when he was appointed lieutenant in the United 
States Army. Very early he became acquainted on the Indian Territory 
frontier, receiving an assignment at Fort Gibson soon after its estab- 
lishment in 1824. Around 1829, Butler resigned from the army and 
returned to South Carolina where he became engaged in banking. The 
outbreak of the Seminole War in Florida brought Butler back into 
military service as a lieutenant colonel, and in 1838 he returned to 
South Carolina and was elected governor. At the end of his two year 
term, Butler returned to Fort Gibson to accept the appointment of 
Cherokee Agent, a post he held until 1846, when he resigned to accept 
a colonelcy in the Palmetto Regiment, a crack South Carolina unit 
being mustered for service in the Mexican War. During the summer 
of 1847, Butler was mortally wounded at the battle of Churusbusco. 
See “Pierce Mason Butler,’ Dictionary of American Biography. Allen 
Johnson, editor. (New York, 1929), Vol. III, p. 365. See also Carolyn 
Thomas Foreman. “Pierce Mason Butler,’ The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. XXX, No. 1 (Spring, 1952) pp. 6-28. 


2In the May 15, 1845 issue of his paper, Editor Ross apologized to 
his readers for the “barreness of our editorial columns,” explaining this 
was due to his journey to the Creek Nation to cover the council pro- 
ceedings. Cherokee Advocate, May 15, 1845. William Potter Ross (1820- 
1891) , a nephew of Cherokee Principal Chief John Ross, and a Princeton 
graduate, was appointed the first editor of the Cherokee Advocate, 
created by an act of the Cherokee Council on October 25, 1843, as a 
successor to the famous Cherokee Phoenix, first paper of the nation 
and which was published at New Echota, Georgia beginning in 1828. 
William P. Ross was Lieut. Col., First Cherokee Mounted Rifles, Con- 
federate States Army (1861), and served as Principal Chief of the 
Cherokee Nation for the periods 1866-1867 and 1872-1875—John Bartlett 
Meserve, “Chief William Potter Ross.” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. XV, No. 1 (March, 1937), pp. 20-29. 


3 Butler’s journal is found in National Archives, Office of Indian 


Affairs, Western Superintendency, Letters Received File, Microcopy 234, 
Roll 923. 
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the role of a peace maker, searching with remarkable sophisti- 
cation for a formula which “will sweep the red path white.” 


* * * * 


Pierce M. BuTwLer’s JOURNAL OF THE 
CREEK COUNCIL PROCEEDINGS 


Reached the Council Ground distant about 35 miles from 
Fort Gibson southwest;+ found upon the ground the following 
tribes thus represented: Muskogees or Creeks—730, Choctaws— 
13, Shawnees—6, Osages—12, Piankashaws—1, Seminoles—47, 
Chickasaws—11, Delawares—1, Kickapoos—4. Had not yet com- 
menced business—some local affairs of the Creeks had been 
transacted. General Mackintosh,®> the Creek chief, evinced and 
expressed much impatience, dissatisfaction, and mortification that 
his red brethren had not responded to his call, particularly the 
Cherokees, as he said they held the “wampum’’® by which the 
tradition of their forefathers could be properly interpreted. That 
the object was to make peace and repair damages that had lately 
been created by the spilling of blood upon the prairie. Easy to 
correct it now but difficult if permitted to go on. Wanted the 
Cherokees to help. Had sent the “broken days’’” to all their 
brothers in reach. The Comanches known among the Indians as 
Pah-to-ras had refused the invitation and permitted their mes- 
sengers to return only with their lives. The Creeks sent six mes- 
sengers or runners representing six towns in the nation. One of 
these messengers sent from Opothle Yahola’s’ town, Echo Hajo, 
is strongly suspected of having played a treacherous part. He 
was the only one that could speak their language. All agree that 
the Comanches refused the invitation and that they were in a 
ring to be killed, but the cause is not so clearly agreed upon. 


After camping all night with the Comanches, they were next 


4 On the Deep Fork River near present site of Eufaula. 

5 Roley McIntosh. For a biography of Roley McIntosh, see John B. 
Meserve, “The MacIntoshes,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. X, No. 3 
(September, 1932) pp. 318-320. 

6 Strings of shell-beads used among the various tribes, in earlier 
times as a medium of exchange, and throughout tribal history to com- 
municate tribal traditions, war, peace, and other conditions. White 
representing peace, black indicating hostility, and white strings tinged 
red with vermilion a challenge to war or a declaration of war. Frederick 
W. Hodge (ed.) Handbook of the American Indian. Bureau of American 
Ethnology Bulletin No. 30 (Washington, 1912), Vol. II, p. 907. 

7 Rudimentary calendar system for calculating number of days until 
a designated event. 

8 Creek leader, prominent in the removal period, signer of the Creek 
removal treaties, and leader of the Union Indians during the Civil War. 
(His tribal “town” was Tukabahchee on the Canadian River, about 10 
air-line miles southwest of present Eufaula, in McIntosh County.—Ed.) 
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morning told to depart. Progressed ten miles, stopped to kill buf- 
falo, horses straggled back to the Comanches, followed by four 
of the party, remained so long, Echo Hajo, who had remained, 
followed, found them (his four associates) in a ring, proposed 
to be shot, and an old Comanche woman begging for their lives— 
Echo Hajo was told to walk in and share the same fate, suc- 
ceeding in buying off, and thus returned to the Creek nation, 
giving up all their effects, clothing, travelling equipage, etc. The 
impression of the other messenger (a chief) is that this Echo 
Hajo, who is a suspicious character, has been absent among these 
wild Indians for some time, and who accompanied Flores,’ the 
Mexican emissary, is that he told the Comanches the object of 
the Creek Council, or convention, was to form a league and to 
go out and destroy the Osages and all the other prairie Indians. 
This is concluded by most of the leading men in the Creek nation. 
The Comanches gave as a reason for not attending that the 
invitation had “two tongues” and that the source was foul. For 
then that they had an agreement with the Osages and other 
prairie Indians to meet “this moon” at the Great Salt Plains, 
that the buffalo had got too far from them by smelling the cattle, 
hogs, etc., of the Creeks and others upon the border, that they 
got too hungry before they could reach them. 


May 138th. Six Quapaws arrive and three Peorias. The in- 
terpreter of the Quapaws stated his belief that none of the other 
tribes north of him would attend—as they had not received the 
“talk”—message, had miscarried or he would be sure they would 
attend, He had got his by accident after he left on other business. 
The Choctaw delegation wrote a letter to the Creeks signifying 
a determination to return home the 15th. The tribes present 
assembled and proceeded to business. Osages were asked if they 
had an engagement to meet the Comanches at the Salt Plains. 
The question produced confusion, consulting among themselves, 
surprise, evident at the inquiry, answered “did not know of an 
agreement, had last summer received an invitation, “broken days” 
sticks painted red, the same token sent to fifteen tribes besides 
themselves, did not know why the Creeks and their other brethren 
had not been invited. 


This was spoken. in an audible and animated voice and 
manner by the head (Osage) chief, Bellzer [Shin-gah-was-sah]. 
Black Dog, another chief, spoke to the effect that the Creeks, 
Cherokees, Choctaws, and Chickasaws did not know what he 
knew, but that the Comanches said as soon as the grass got about 
so high (about one foot), the Creeks should hear from them. 


9 Manuel Flores, Mexican agent active among the Mexican settle- 
ments of Texas and the tribes of the Indian Territory, who conspired 
to organize a resistance movement against the Texas Republic. 
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Tribes invited to meet at the Salt Plains, Comanches—5 branches, 
Kiowas—1 band, Wichitas—1 band, Tawakonies—1 band, Cad- 
dos —1 band, Wacos—1 band, Keechies—1 band, Osages—5 
bands Cheyennes—1 band, Otoes—1 band. The others are sup- 
pose to be branches of the numerous Comanche family. Note— 
in a private interview with Black Dog, he informed me, the 
object of the meeting at the Salt Plains was to adopt measures 
to operate against their common enemies—the Pawnee Mohaws-—— 
and that the Creeks were to be invited to attend afterward and 
join. My own impressions are that the Osages are ready to act 
with either party that will go for plunder and that the object of 
the meeting at the Salt Plains is first to revenge the blood spilled 
last winter on the prairie upon some of their people, and secondly 
to form a league of all those that live in common exclusively upon 
the chase, and to kill upon the prairie, without regard to color, 
when they can find small bodies together, but not to approach 
into the settlements. They are not organized or disciplined. If 
not prevented or disturbed, may venture in small parties to steal 
horses. 


The effect of this information was apparent upon the Creeks 
more particularly the disturbance upon their frontiers to break 
up the settlements and prevent their people from making crops. 
To the others present, it was received with utter indifference. 


The Indian Council!° 


We have heretofore noticed the Council of the neighboring tribes 
called by the Creeks and their meeting at the Creek Council Ground. On 
Thursday evening last we arrived there and found a tolerable large 
assemblage of Indians, composed principally of Creeks. 


But few of the tribes were able to get in at the appointed time. 
Before the Council broke up the following representations were present: 
Muscogees or Creeks—730, Seminoles—52, Choctaws—13, Chickasaws— 
11, Shawnees—6, Delawares—1, Pankeshaws—1l, Osages—12, Kickapoos— 
4, Quapaws—6, Peorias—3, Caddces—8. 


Other representations would doubtless have attended, had “word” 
reached the different tribes in due season. It was a source of great 
regret that no more responded to the call, particularly that the Chero- 
kees did not. The last circumstances we also regret very much, but 
learn that it arose from the fact of the Assistant Principal Chief, in 
the absence of the Principal, not having been notified in due time. But 
by no means from any indifference on the part of this people, to what- 
ever relates to the peace and prosperity of the whole Indian population. 

During the Council, the pipe of peace was smoked, the white paths 


cleared, the Council fire lighted afresh, and several speeches of interest 
‘delivered by the heads of the different representations present, which 
shall next week appear in the Advocate. 


10 Cherokee Advocate, May 22, 1845. 
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The nights were enlivened by the “Terrapin Shell dance” of the 
Muscogees, and the songs, drums, reeds and saltations (jumping and 
leaping) of the Osages. 


eo hk ek 


14th May. Arrived eight Caddoes. Met in council. Smoke, 
embrace (their habit of salutation), exchange friendly greetings, 
speeches from each in detail. Tuckabatcheemicco,!! the war chief 
of the Muskogees, detailed as the speaker by order of his tribe. 
By authority made a long though tedious talk, often eloquent. 
(I have taken all the talk of each in detail). In effect, “We 
men once living in the East have now built a council fire in the 
West. We are all of one common parentage. Must not spill each 
other’s blood. The “Great Spirit” placed us here, when it is his 
pleasure to remove us, must go, but should not destroy one 
another. These white beads seem small and unimportant. They 
are to us everything. Our creed, our faith. The mode of per- 
petuating the customs and traditions of our forefathers. As our 
children grow up we train them in the same old customs. Cherish 
and love them. The principal object of this council is peace. To 
clean the white path and cover up blood that has been spilled. 
And to learn who did it. We learn it is the “Pawnee Mohaws.” 
The war weapons have been taken out of our warriors’ hand 
and those for making food for our women and children placed 
in their stead. We will send our chiefs and messengers and 
emblems of peace on the path to clean it out. War we deprecate, 
but if bad men will stand in the wayside and spill blood—After 
ringing the bells of peace, by our chiefs, we must send our war- 
riors in front to clear the path. 


* %* * * 


Tuckabatchemicco’s Talk!2 


Brothers—I rise up this day to give a small talk. The talk I am 
going to deliver, will be around the Council Fire of the Muscogees, 
with a bright sky above. 


The white beads which I hold in my hand, I am going to send to 
our Grand Father, the Delaware. In the time of our Forefathers, he 
sent to us a talk and some beads, saying: Your ears are stopped, and 
your eyes have dust in them—receive these emblems, they will open 
your ears, and wipe out the dust from your eyes. These were the words 
we once received from the Delawares, the intention of which was to 
open the White path of peace, that we might train up our children in it. 


11 Chief of a pre-remova] grouping called Upper Creeks. His follow- 
ing, once located in the Indian Territory, was organized into the 
Canadian District, near the mouth of the Canadian River. The Lower 
Creeks, headed by Roley McIntosh, were organized into the Arkansas 
District, north of the Arkansas in the region of present Coweta, 
Wagoner County. 


12 Cherokee Advocate, June 19, 1845. 
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I am now tracing up the old customs of our Fathers, and what I am 
saying is understood by all of our old people present. I also speak in 
the presence of Gov. Butler, and Col. Logan, Agents for the Cherokees 
and Creeks, and Lieutenant Flint, of the United States army.13 This 
talk is given that those who are not present may hear it also, As we 
have lately had some difficulty with some of our red brethren, we now 
send these beads to our Grand Father, the Delaware, that the White 
path so lately stained with blood may be cleaned, and that some plan 
may be fallen upon for the preservation of peace, and to prevent the 
further shedding of the blood of any of our brethren. The persons who 
were killed, from what I can learn, were of the tribe called the Pawnee 
Mahas—a tribe that but few of us have ever seen. 


Brothers—We have travelled a long way from the course of the 
rising sun. Before coming to the land we now inhabit, we heard a great 
deal about our brethren who dwelt far towards the setting sun. Since 
arriving and kindling here our new fires, we have had the pleasure to 
see some of our western brethren, and have taken great interest in 
explaining to them the ways of our Forefathers. In former times, our 
fathers knew nothing of the emblems I hold in my hands, as in those 
days there was nothing but war and bloodshed among the people. But 
since the adoption of these emblems, and the use of them for making 
peace between different tribes, becoming a custom among the Red 
people, they have proved of great benefit, and form the ground work 
of training our children in the path of peace. The white beads and 
tobacco, which I send to the different tribes, are to cleanse the path 
which has lately been stained with blood; and I wish all those who 
hear this talk, to take it home with them, and to tell it to their children 
and grand chijdren, and to advise them to walk in the straight path 
of peace. It is given around the Great Council Fire, and must not be 
forgotten as long as the sun rises and sets—or the waters run and the 
trees grow. I will send this talk .. . to our Grand Father, the Delaware, 
with the request that he will send it with some beads and tobacco, to 
the Pawnee Mahas, and say to them that the path that leads to their 
country is grown up—when they receive them the path will be opened, 
and purified of the stain of biocd. No more blood must be spilt. I will 
also send word to them, that hereafter when travelling the path, should 
they happen to see blood or bones, they must think that they have been 
caused by lightning, a fall from a horse, or through some accident. The 
red people, like other populous nations, have among them some had 
people, who will, probably, stain the path by spilling blood. Should any 
do so we feel that it will be our duty to rise up with our arms, and 
joining our friends, put a step to it. 


I send also some tobacco and beads to our Grand Father, the Dela- 
ware,!4+ with a request that he will send them and this talk to the 
Shawnees, Wyandotts and Kickapoos. I am done. 

2k * * *% 


13 Colonel James Logan of Arkansas, famous as an Indian linguist, 
and at the time of this council held the post of Creek Agent. Lieut. 
Franklin F. Flint, West Point Graduate, Class of 1841, was stationed at 
Fort Gibson, and attended the council as a representative of the United 
States Army. 

14 According to Hodge, the Delaware “by virtue of admitted priority 
of political rank of occupying the central home territory, from which 
most of the cognate tribes had diverged ... were accorded by all the 
Algonquian tribes the respectful title of ‘grandfather,’ a recognition 
accorded by courtesy also by the Huron,” and various other tribes. 
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Ceremonies continued of talking, smoking, and delivering 
emblems (tobacco and beads) of renewed peace and friendship. 
Great calmness, patience, and gravity prevailed, no spirits or 
appearance of intemperance. The Choctaws agreed to wait an- 
other day. 


16th May. Arrived Mickenopa, and Wild Cat,!> and their 
band of Seminoles. Took their seats quietly and modestly in 
rear of the Creeks. Note—indications apparent of a tight rein 
being held upon these people by the Creeks, as soon as the treaty 
is officially announced as approved. Also arrived Colonel Alber- 
son'6 and four Chickasaw’s, added to the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
delegations. Gave an account of further disturbances upon Red 
River by the approach of some of the wild tribes upon the frontier 
settlements of the Chickasaws and stealing of some horses and 
murder of one man. 


The head of each tribe through their chiefs made their short 
speeches— (all taken down in detail). In . . . effect [admitting] 
necessity of this general council—wish to see old habits and 
recollections preserved and perpetuated. The chain thus will be 
kept bright and the spark alive. Note—on the evening of the 
fifteenth the Creeks summoned the heads of each town to a local 
meeting to consider the importance of the information and hint 
that the Osages had given them respecting the council at the 
Salt Plains this moon. 


The talk of the Caddo chief!’ was of deep interest. He was a 


Hodge, /bid., Vol. I, p. 385). Tobacco, regarded as a sacred plant by the 
Indian tribes was widely used as a vehicle in ceremonials for invoking 
the various dieties for assistance in producing good. Thus, tobacco with 
white beads (representing peace) communicated a superlative appeal 
for peace and good will. 


15 Mickenopa and Wildcat (Coacoochee) had gained notoriety as 
war chiefs in the Florida Seminole War. After their forced removal 
to the Indian Territory as prisoners-of-war, this pair continued to play 
a leading role in Seminole affairs. Mickenopa served as principal 
chief of the Seminole Nation until his death in the vicinity of Wetumka, 
in 1849. Wildcat, restless and ambitious, was most famous for his 
pan-Indian colonization scheme which got under way around 1850 with 
the immigration of several hundred Seminoles, Creeks, and Kickapoo 
to northern Mexico. 


16 Colonel Isaac Alberson, Chickasaw District Chief from 1844 to 
1846, in recognition of his ability as a negotiator, was selected as a 
member of Cherokee Agent Butler’s commission to treat with the 
Texas Comanches in late 1845. (Isaac Alberson’s home erected in about 
1844 is still standing at the south edge of Colbert, in Bryan County. He 
was presented a medal by Andrew Jackson in the 1830’s as one of the 
Chickasaw leaders before the removal to the Indian Territory. A 
facsimile of this silver medal [still owned by members of his family] 
is seen in Leaders and Leading Men of the Indian Territory by H. F. 
O’Beirne [Chicago, 1891], opposite p. ii—Ed.) 

17 Chief Chowawhana. 
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striking man of great personal beauty and commanding appear- 
ance. Small in stature, yet beautiful and attractive features, 
dressed in what would be called Indian magnificence, feathers, 
turbans, and silver bands. His speech was looked for with interest 
and was very well received. Approving the council, deploring the 
past and probable future fate of the red man, had been gloomy, 
future prospects worse, hostility among themselves, destruction 
of their race and ruin of their children. His people honest and 
true to the objects of this council. Would, when he got home 
assemble the people and tell them the talk. The same as though 
they were present. The Creeks resolved to make another effort 
for peace, to exhaust the cup of conciliation, determined in 
council to send another peace offering. Tuck-a-batchi-mico and 
Mr. Otar Harjo!® Creek chiefs, made long speeches in good taste 
and temper promising peace and good will to the effect that 
their brothers the’ Caddos had agreed to become the messengers 
of this tobacco and beads to the Comanches and the Osages to 
take it to the Pawnee Mohaws wish them to spread the news 
wherever they went. Wished an answer at any rate, an answer, 
be it good or bad. If good, another council may be called to 
meet at the Great Salt Plains, or some other place more agree- 
able, and to invite the cooperation of the United States govern- 
ment. Would need time to send their “broken days” through 
the agents of the government and request an answer to insure 
their reaching them. 


Colonel Alberson’s Talk!9 


We are in the path of our forefathers: I have but few words to say, 
but will say them in the same spirit of those I have heard speak. The 
new Race know but little, or nothing of the habits of our fathers. 


I remember to have seen a similar council in former times—this 
is in the original way. The path is thus kept white and clean, even 
to each other’s doors. 


The little difficulty that occurred a short time back. I now regard 
wiped out by this white path, and I am glad to see the white path 
renewed and extended to the Northern Tribes, and I am glad to see 
all uniting to keep clear this path. I hope all nations will join and 
assist in keeping this path open and clear of obstructions. 


When I reach home, I will explain to my people, what I have wit- 
nessed and heard here; and I will also use my influence with the differ- 
ent tribes to get them to inculcate and teach the same to their children, 


This is all. A short talk is often better than a long one and all 


18 Oktarasars Harjo (Sands) was second chief of the Upper Creeks, 
Canadian District. He joined Opothleyahola in 1861 and helped lead 
the Union Indians to safety in Kansas. 

19 Cherokee Advocate, June 19, 1845. 
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sufficient. I would like to have a copy of the proceedings here, to read 
to my people when I get home. I am glad to see the Agents present. 
When I get home I will call a council and invite our Agent. 


[Caddo Chief Cho-wa-wha-na’s Talk] 


I was glad when I received the message to meet my brothers here. 
I had long heard of my brothers that I had never seen. It makes me 
glad to meet them all. I have heard the talk, when I get home I will 
call my people even the women and children; and when I tell them 
the talk that I heard here, it will be as good as if they were all here 
and heard it with their own ears. My brothers have made the white 
path for me to travel on. I will go home on it. Should I take a notion 
to return at some other time I will travel it again. I have met my older 
and younger brothers, and my uncles, heard the talk, and will follow it; 
and I will smoke the pipe and tell all my people what I have heard 
and seen when I get home. This tobacco that is placed in my hands 
is for the Comanche Chief with ten strands of beads. I will go and 
hunt him up and give them to him; and if I get an answer I may 
come back. That’s all. 


[Choctaw Chief Nili-catgah’s Talk]?° 


All of us that are assembled here, are of different nations and colors. 
I am a friend to all. Iam glad the Great Spirit has ordered this council 
for all the Red People and white to meet and talk about peace. We 
are all brothers from one parent and should not disturb each other at 
home, or abroad. Whatever we have we should share agreeably, not 
take each other’s property. You might as well take off one of our legs 
as rob us. There are some persons of all nations who commit wrongs, 
and I intend this remark therefore as general. We will all recollect 
the place in the Muscogee Nation, where the Council Fire is built and 
where the smoke will ascend to the skies. There are four chiefs in the 
Chectaw Nation; when we return to our homes all shall hear the talk 
that has been delivered here. I now close and join with the Osages in 
wishing to get home, tho’ we have been here longer than they have. 
I am done. 


[Osage Chief Black Dog’s Talk] 


My brothers: The Fire was built, and I was invited here. [ have 
come. I see my brothers wants all right. 


When I saw the broken days (beads) 2! I was in a great hurry to get 


20 Ibid. (This was Chief Nitakechi, nephew of Chief Pushmataha. 
Nitakechi served as chief of the Southeastern District in Mississippi, 
and signed the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek in 1830, providing for 
the removal of the Choctaws to the Indian Territory. He came west 
in 1832, and made his home at Horse Prarie southeast of present Hugo, 
where he served as the elected chief of Pushmataha District, Choctaw 
Nation, for several terms until his death in 1846. He is described as 
a good looking man of fine form and medium size. He was a fluent 
speaker, and one of the most influential Choctaw chiefs of his time. 
—Ed.) 


21 The word “beads” here was probably a reportorial error for “sticks.” 
The use of specially prepared sticks was the traditional way for counting 
days, particularly among the eastern Woodland tribes. A stick was 
pias ae each day passed, before the time set for a council, or other 
event.— 
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here and I am now in as great a hurry to get back to carry the news. 
I want to get to my people before they can go to that tribe at the 
Salt Plains. 


BLACK DOG, Osage Chief: I forgot something—you have made the 
white path to the Pawnee Mahas; now before I get back home some 
of my young men may have Jost horses; shall I pursue them that have 
stolen them? I will do as you say. Some of my men may be killed. If 
you say let them alone that have killed my people I will do so. I will 
now wait your answer. Not only may my people be killed and our 
horses stolen, but your people served in the same way. 


[Tuckabatchemicco’s Talk] 


I heard my friend Black Dog. I listened to him well, and would 
advise him to keep near home, and wish he would advise his people 
not to go out too far; and as soon as we can we will let you know. 
Advise your women to stay at home and if you must hunt, hunt in 
some other direction than the Pawnee Mahas. 


But a short time since we never heard of such people as the Pawnee 
Mahas. 


All should do as our brothers the Osages; bring in all the stolen 
horses—to the general council. Hereafter quit stealing horses from 
one another; all Red men and white men too, mean it for all—this is 
the first cause of bloodshed. The Cherokees our brothers are not 
present, but we want to give some of them a talk—they have straggling 
men passing through the country—murdering and stealing—this must 
be put a stop to. I am talking to extend my talk to all under this roof. 
I speak as the authorized Chief of the Muscogees—Gen. McIntosh. One 
thing more, in a Treaty with the United States, we are pledged pro- 
tection. 


Troops by agreement are to be stationed at Choteau’s Trading 
House, up the Canadian, and also up the Arkansas, at ‘“Ufosloshago” 
Town.22 


When we shall all get at peace again with the different tribes, the 
troops may be recalled or dispensed with etc. Whenever you meet your 
friends tell them these troops are placed there for our protection. The 
Principal Chief of our different brothers must assemble their people 
when they get home and explain all this; this is the last word I have 
to say. The next general council we will invite our brothers through 
the different United States Agents, to ensure their safe delivery. 


Young men some times travel in the Dark, and are not enough 
mindful of this good talk. I am done. If any of our brothers want to 
talk they can do so, if not the general business of the council will 
be closed. 

* os * * 


The tobacco encircled with beads was delivered with the 


22 “Ufosloshago” is a corrupt spelling of a term indicating Lacho-poka 
Town, a Creek tribal community located near the Arkansas, on the 
present site of Tulsa. This statement by Tukabahcheemicco is interesting 
for it refers to old Fort Arbuckle (built 1834) that is described in the 
article on Col. Cooper’s Report for the Battle of Round Mountain, 
appearing in this number of The Chronicles, pp. 352-?.—Ed. 
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usual pomp and solemnity. The talk and emblem (a stick full 
of eagle feathers and four strands of beads) was explained as 
coming from the Chippewas, Menominees, and Ottawas. 

* * * * 


[The Winnebagoes Talk] 


The following talk together with a pipe and beads of assorted colors, 
was received by the Creeks, or Muscogees from the Chiefs of the Winne- 
bagoes, Chippeways, Tahwas, and Menawallys: 


Brothers—Once before we sent you a talk, but have received no 
answer. We have concluded, therefore, to send you another, as we 
have been informed that the object for which the present Council has 
been called, is that you may meet all your red brethren in General 
Council, around the Great Council Fire, which you, Muscagees, have 
kindled since you came to the West, to renew the friendship that. 
formerly existed between your forefathers and other tribes, to shake 
hands with one another with the right hand and five fingers, and to 
devise the best plan by which our children shall be trained up in the 
straight path of peace. The talk which we send is intended not for 
the Muscogees alone, but also for our brethren, the Cherokees, the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws. We have heard that about two years ago, 
a Council, like the present one, was held by the Cherokees, and which, 
we are sorry that we could not attend. When you receive our talk and 
beads, and haxe explained them to your people, you will, afterwards, 
please return them. The beads of different colors, that we send, will 
represent the Languages of the tribes that send them. The Muscogees, 
and all other tribes, who meet around your Council Fire, we consider 
our friends, and wish them to shake hands with our friends for us. 


When you return our beads, send us some of yours, and a talk also, 
informing us of the proceedings of the council. 


The talk we send you, is after the manner of our forefathers. 


Your friends, the Tahwas and Menawallys, send some beads, as a 
token of their friendship, for the Muscogees, which they wish you to 
keep in remembrance of them: so that should they send any of their 
people among you, seeing those beads they will then know that they are 
from their friends. 


We hope the day is not far distant when we shall have the pleasure 
to see each other, and when we shall have the opportunity to shake 
hands and to talk together. 


[Talk of the ‘warriors’ of the same tribes] 


As our leading chiefs have sent a talk to those of the Muscogees— 
We, the “warriors” of the four different tribes, the Winnebagoes, 
Chippeways, Tahwas, and Menawallys, send also a talk and beads of 
different colors, to Our friends, the warriors of the Muscogees, Chero- 
kees, Choctaws, and Chickasaws. The objects we have in sending these 
beads, are to show that we wish to be friendly with all tribes, and to 
keep open the White path of peace, that we may train up our children 
in it, and teach them to be friendly with all men. There are many 
warriors among us; but we fear there are many calling themselves thus, 
who are not warriors. According to our old customs, it is our duty to 
take the talks of our head men, and to follow, they going ahead, 
wherever they shall lead, but whenever they fail, we, as warriors 
take their places, and protect them, our women, and our children. Our 
friends, we wish to send back a talk in reply to this one. 
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We, also, along with our talk, send a pipe ornamented with beads 
and feathers of the Eagle. The pipe being painted blue, shows that 
such is the color of the sky at the time we send it, and which we 
believe to be a token of friendship. Having received the pipe, fill it with 
the tobacco attached to it, and let all our friends smoke it—for when 
we shaJl see the smoke rising up to the sky, then will our hearts feel 
good. The beads are, also. a token of the friendship which we bear 
towards our brethren. The Eagle feathers, are intended to keep the 
White path clean, which has, of late, been stained by blood, you must 
sweep it out clean with them. 


* * * * 


This ended the ceremony. All formed a ring and each tribe 
in succession passed round and shook hands in silence. Soon all 
was bustle and preparing for a start. Their character for gravity 
seemed to have terminated with their official connection. Freedom 
and ease of manner was now apparent in all. The bottle and its 
usual consequence followed. Noise, bustle and frolic were all that 
remained. The Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Osages set out im- 
mediately. Among the Caddos that camped near at hand, the 
old custom of “one sober Indian” was conspicuously observed. 

* * * * 


Close of the Council23 


23 Ibid. 

On Friday last, the 16th, the Council broke up by a general leaves- 
taking of those present, which was performed after their respective 
customs. That of the Creeks, Choctaws, etc. being by shaking hands— 
of the Osages, Quapaws, and others, by taking hold of the right arm 
about the elbow, with the right hand, and giving it a hearty grip and 
shake—and of the Caddoes, by embracing, a real lovers’ embrace— 
warm, affectionate and delightfully intimate. Amongst other persons 
present, were Governor Butler, Cherokee Agent (to whose politeness we 
are indebted for much, embraced in the foregoing) , Colonel Logan, Creek 
Agent, Lieut. Flint, U. S. Army, General McIntosh, Jim Boy, Benjamin 
Marshall, and other leading men among the Creeks; Miccanopy and 
Wildcat of the Seminoles; Shin-gah-was-sah and Black Dog, of the 
Osages; the Chief of the Quapaws; the Chief of the Caddoes, and other 
persons distinguished among their respective tribes, whose names we 
do not remember. The Council broke up in the utmost harmony, and 
we hope its good feeling may extend to all the inhabitants of the 


Western Prairies. 
* * * * 


Note—A letter was received from Major Lowry, second chief 
of the Cherokee Nation by the hands of W. P. Ross that the 
Cherokees had not received their invitation or official notice of 
the council until the 28th of April, too late to notify their people 
to attend the appointed time, the First of May, but approving the 
object and joining heart and hand, wishing to nation peace and 
perpetual friendship with all the red race. Signed, P. M. Butler, 
Cherokee Agent, General Council Ground, Creek Nation. Friday, 


16 May, 1845. 
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THE SECOND BATTLE OF CABIN CREEK, 1864 
By Marvin J. Hancock* 


A person traveling in the “Lake Country” of northeastern 
Oklahoma could come across Cabin Creek and they would not 
be particularly impressed. This small tributary of the Grand 
River does not belie its actual significance. For students of Okla- 
homa history, however, Cabin Creek looms large in the past. Some 
of the most important battles of the American Civil War in 
Indian Territory were fought in this area. 


This creek was crossed by one of the most significant arteries 
of transportation west of the Mississippi River. This artery was 
variously known as the Osage Trace, Osage Trail, Immigrant 
Road, Texas Road and the Military Road.! Originally the road 
ran from Springfield, Missouri, into Kansas and then south 
through Indian Territory into Texas. This study concerns that 
segment of the Osage Trace which ran from Fort Scott, Kansas 
to Fort Gibson, Cherokee Nation. In 1863, the United States 
Government established a military express between these two 
army posts. It was to run twice weekly and troops were to be 
stationed at strategic points on the road.? One of these military 
posts was the station at Cabin Creek. 


At the time of the arrival of Union troops at Cabin Creek 
in 1862, a thriving community already existed there. The settle- 
ment included several private residences, a church mission (aban- 
doned several years earlier), and a stage-station. With the coming 
of the army, a temporary hospital, stockade, and other types of 
military fortifications were established.? Cabin Creek’s location 


* Marvin J. Hancock, a graduate of the University of Tulsa (1960) 
and now a teacher of Social Studies in the Tulsa Public School system, 
is making a study of the part the Indian people of the Indian Territory 
had in the American Civil War (1861-65). Mr. Hancock expresses grate- 
ful acknowledgement for the assistance of Mr. Les Hoelscher of Tulsa, 
who first interested him in the Cabin Creek battlefield and whose 
co-operation made possible the writing of this paper for The Chronicles 
of Oklahoma. Mr. Hancock also acknowledges the valuable assistance 
received in preparation of his paper, from the University of Tulsa, under 
the direction of Dr. William A. Settle, head of the Department of 
History and Political Science, as well as from the University Library 
and the Oklahoma Historical Society —Ed. 

1 Grant Foreman, The Texas Road (2nd ed.; Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1954). 

2 Circular, General Orders No. 11 (United States Army, by order of 
Major General Blunt. Fort Scott, August 22, 1863). A copy of this cir- 
cular is in the library of the Thomas Gilcrease Institute of American 
History and Indian Art, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 

3 Interview with Mrs. Emory Martin, Ketchum, Oklahoma, by Les 
Hoelscher, February 1, 1961. Mrs. Martin is the wife of J. L. Martin’s 
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was ideal for a military post. A band of timber almost two miles 
wide stretched east and west of the ford, and the gently rolling 
prairies afforded an excellent view to the south. One hundred 
foot bluffs along the creek gave added advantages to this natural 
fortification. 


The post not only provided an excellent defensive position, 
but Stand Watie and his Confederate Indian troops found it a 
strategic site for repeated ambush attempts on the Union Army 
supply trains coming from Fort Scott.>5 The Indian troops were 
well fitted for such quick and silent cavalry attacks.6 Stand 
Watie’s numerous raids behind the Union lines along with the 
work of “bushwhackers” kept the Union soldiers close to heavily 
fortified positions, and therefore they could travel only in heavily 
armed groups. Consequently, the Federals held the forts, while 
the Confederates held the open country. 


After the first two years of the war, there was no material 
advantage in holding the countryside. The land had suffered 
invasion by Union troops twice in the span of two years. What 
they did not destroy the Confederate raiders disposed of in the 
meantime. The War had divided the Cherokee Nation as it had 
divided the United States. Most of the homes were burned, crops 
were destroyed, livestock was butchered or scattered. Little re- 
mained of the former prosperity and fertility especially in this 
northeastern part of the Indian Territory. The able-bodied men 
who were not fighting in one of the two armies were in exile or 
in hiding. The families of the soldiers were refugees in either 
Kansas or Texas, depending upon where their loyalties were.’ 


The plight of the refugees was terrible. Not only was there 
no food to be had but there was no way of earning a living and 
thousands died of starvation and exposure. Very few people 
stayed in the Indian Territory during the war. Those who did 
remain suffered fates the same as those of their brethren in 
exile.® 


grandson. J. L. Martin served with Stand Watie throughout the war 
and was living at Cabin Creek before the Civil War. 

4 Wiley Britton, Memoirs of the Rebellion (Chicago: Cushing, 
Thomas and Company, 1882), p. 304. 

5 Ibid., pp. 302-29. 

6U. S. War Department, Official Records of the War of the Re- 
bellion, 70 vols.; Series I; (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1880-1901), Vol. III, pp. 287-92. (Hereafter cited as Official Records). 

7 Ibid., Vol. XXXIV, Pt. II, p. 918. 

8 Letter from Nancy Hitchcock, September 1, 1864. A copy of this 
letter is in the Grant Foreman Collection, Indian Archives Division, 
Oklahoma Historical Society, Oklahoma City. (Although this letter is 
bias in favor of the North it gives one of the best accounts of the 
conditions within Indian Territory during the war). 
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Following the Federal occupation of the country north of 
the Arkansas River in 1863, the refugee Indians in Kansas came 
back to reclaim their homes. Constant attacks by Confederate 
raiders and unscrupulous bushwhackers soon forced these people 
to seek the safety of the nearby army posts. The United States 
Government had to supply its troops as well as several thousand 
refugee Indians at these posts.? The problem of supply, therefore, 
became increasingly acute for the Union Army. Supplies could 
be brought up the Arkansas River from Little Rock to Fort 
Smith and, then to Fort Gibson, after the Union Army had 
occupied Eastern Arkansas. The distruction of the steamboat 
J. R. Williams by Stand Watie early in July, 1864, along with 
the low water level of the river forced the Federals to depend 
entirely upon their overland supply route from Fort Scott!® The 
Confederates were constantly either attacking Fort Gibson and 
Fort Smith or threatening to attack. As a result, it was difficult 
for the Federals to supply enough troops to protect both the 
supply trains and to garrison the forts adequately. A maneuver 
of this type was undertaken by General D. H. Cooper, com- 
manding the Indian Division, when he made a fake attack upon 
Fort Gibson, while the main force of the Indian troops was 
attacking the Union supply line at Cabin Creek. 


Ever since Federal troops had occupied the Territory north 
of the Arkansas River in 1863, the Indians loyal to the Southern 
cause had looked forward to the day when they might return to 
their homes. On February 5, 1864, Colonel Stand Watie!! pre- 
sented a plan for recapturing the Union held region north of the 
Arkansas River. The move was into central Kansas, raiding 
isolated army installations and enlisting wherever possible the 
aid of the western Indians for a much larger move into eastern 
Kansas.!? In late August General Samuel B. Maxey, commander 
of Indian Territory for the Confederacy, received permission for 
such an enterprise, providing that it was undertaken before 
October 1, so that it would coincide with an attack upon Missouri 
by General Sterling Price.!3 General Richard M. Gano, who 
commanded the Fifth Texas Cavalry Brigade, agreed to join 
General Watie and his Indian Brigade for the impending cam- 
paign. The two Confederate generals met on September 13, at 
Camp Pike in the Choctaw Nation to draw up their battle plans 
and line of march. Both officers agreed that, since each of their 


9 Official Records, Vol. XLI, Pt. III, p. 300. 
10 Ibid., XLI, Pt. II, 997-99. 
11 Edward Everett Dale and Gaston Litton, Cherokee Cavaliers, (1st 


ed.; Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1939), pp. 156-57. Stand 
Watie did not receive his commission until May 10, 1864. 


12 Official Records, Vol. XXXIV, Pt. II, pp. 945-46. 
13 Ibid., Vol. XLI, Pt. II, 1082; also Pt. I, pp. 781-82. 
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respective commands were from different brigades, each officer 
would retain individual command of his own troops. General 
Watie waivered rank in favor of General Gano as the commander 
of the expedition, because the date of General Gano’s commis- 
sion was prior to that of General Watie. General Gano commended 
the Indian officer for this gesture, as did their commanding 
officer, General Maxey.'!* This was one of the few examples 
in either the Union or Confederate army of an officer giving up 
an opportunity for personal gain and glory to enhance the cause 
for which he was fighting. 


On September 14, 1864, the combined forces of the two 
brigades began their long trip north. The Indian Brigade con- 
sisted of the First Cherokee Regiment, Lieutenant Colonel C. N. 
Vann commanding; Second Cherokee Regiment, Major John 
Vann commanding; First Creek Regiment, Lieutenant Colonel 
Samuel Chekote commanding Second Creek Regiment, Colonel 
T. Barnett commanding; and the Seminole Battalion under 
Colonel John Jumper. The troops of the Indian Brigade num- 
bered eight hundred.'*> The composition of General Gano’s 
Brigade was as follows: Thirtieth Texas Cavalry, Captain S. M. 
Strayhorn commanding; Thirty-first Texas Cavalry, Major 
Michael Looscan commanding; Twenty-ninth Texas Cavalry, 
Lieutenant Colonel Otis G. Welch commanding; Martin’s Bat- 
talion of Texas Cavalry, Major W. N. Mayrant commanding; 
Gano Gurards, Captain William G. Welch commanding; and 
Howell’s battery of six guns, Captain Sylvanus Howell. com- 
manding. The combined cavalry and artillery troops numbered 
about twelve hundred men. There were, therefore, two thousand 
men in the combined brigades.!°® 


The expedition camped at Prairie Springs on the night of 
September 14. The next day they crossed the Arkansas River 
near the Creek Agency and the following evening found the 
Confederate force camped at Camp Pleasant in the Creek Nation. 
The Southern troops were now within only a few miles of Fort 
Gibson. The Union Army officers had realized the vulnerability 
of their supply lines for some time and were on the alert for 
a Confederate move such as this. Major Vann and the Second 
Cherokee Regiment, who were serving as scouts for the expedi- 
tion, reported numerous contacts with Union scouts and pro- 
Union Indians. Consequently, it was not long before the Southern 
forces were detected and all Union Army units in the area were 


14 Toid., Pt. I, p. 780: 

15 Ibid., p. 785 (Gen. Gano’s forces and Col. Watie’s command set 
out from Camp Pike located east of the Canadian River in present 
Haskell County [northern part of Choctaw Nation], northwest of 
Stigler —Ed.) 

16 Ibid., p. 791. 
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alerted. Speed became imperative for the Confederates. They 
had to pass by just any chance for a fight in order to accomplish 
their main mission. For the troops of General Watie’s command, 
however, any encounter whatsoever meant a chance to even the 
score with their “traitorous” red brothers in the Union Army. 


On the morning of September 16, the combined forces crossed 
the Verdigris River at Sand Town. In the early afternoon they 
discovered a small detachment of Federal troops guarding hay 
operations fifteen miles northwest of Fort Gibson. The first report 
brought in by the Union scouts placed the number of the attack- 
ing force at 200. Captain E. A. Barker, the Union officer in 
charge, went to see for himself. He was met by the advance troops 
of the Confederates, which themselves numbered over 200 men 
and did not include the main force. Captain Barker fought his 
way back to his troops and dismounted his small force of the 
Second Kansas Cavalry in a small ravine with a detachment 
of the First Kansas Colored Infantry. General Gano sent a 
regiment of Texas Cavalry and a regiment of Cherokee Indians 
into the rear of the Union position and, as Captain Barker re- 
ported, “attacked me from five different points.”!7 The de- 
termined Union forces held out for a half an hour before Captain 
Barker, realizing the futility of his position, mounted the troops 
that had horses in order to make a final attempt to break through 
the Confederate lines. There were 65 men in this desperate charge. 
Only 15 managed to break through, while the remaining dis- 
mounted men were left to escape in the best way possible. 


There were reports of indiscriminate slaughtering of the 
colored troops by the Texans.!§ These were all Union Army 
reports and cannot be substantiated. Although it is true that 
Southern troops had no love for their former slaves, there is 
very little difference, in war, between men being killed by the 
rules or not. The end result is always death. 


The Union forces suffered over 100 casualties and the loss 
of all of their equipment, haying machines, and several hundred 
tons of hay. General Gano worded the results of the engagement 
as, “The sun witnessed our complete success and its last lingering 
rays rested upon a field of Blood.’!9 The general’s linguistic 
flair, which was later to serve him well in some forty-five years 
in the ministry following the war, makes the traditional stylized 
army report read more like a novel. 


17 Ibid., p. 771-72. 
18 Ibid., p. 772. 


19 Tbid., p. 789. (Gen. Gano here reports the fight with Federal forces 
guarding a hay camp outfit at Flat Rock [Flat Rock Battle”’], located 
in the prajrie near the mouth of Flat Rock Creek on the west side of 


Grand River about 5 miles northeast of present Wagoner, in Wagoner 
County.—Ed.) 
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From the prisoners taken at Flat Rock, the Confederates 
learned that the expected wagon train was due any day. Accord- 
ingly, the Southern forces made plans to move out immediately. 
But at sunrise they discovered Union troops advancing from both 
the north and the south. General Gano sent Major Looscan to 
drive off the force south of their position (troops sent from 
Fort Gibson), while Major Vann engaged the enemy on the 
north (reinforcements going to meet the wagon train). After 
a brief skirmish to the north, the enemy proceeded on his way. 
On the morning of September 17, General Gano sent a small 
party to burn the hay at a nearby farm but the place was 
strongly protected. Rather than waste more time, the attackers 
withdrew to rejoin the rest of the command which was already 
heading north to meet the expected train. General Gano halted 
his forces on Wolf Creek near the present town of Salina to scout 
both the Military Road and the Park Hill-Fort Gibson road on 
the east side of Grand River. Satisfied that the train had not 
passed this point, General Gano then took 400 men and two 
pieces of artillery up the Military Road to locate the wagon 
train. He found the train parked at the station on Cabin Creek, 
its huge herd of mules grazing on the prairie south of the post. 


This train had left Fort Scott on September 12. It contained 
205 Government wagons, 4 Government ambulances, and 91 
sutler wagons. The escort for the train was under the command 
of Major Henry Hopkins of the Second Kansas Cavalry who had 
commanded a battery of artillery since October 22, 1862. In the 
escort there were 80 men of the Second Kansas Cavalry, 50 men 
of the Sixth Kansas Cavalry and 130 men of the Fourteenth 
Kansas Cavalry. Major Hopkins had suspected that the rebels 
would make an attempt upon his train. He, therefore, sent word 
to all Union Army posts between Fort Scott and Fort Gibson 
to be on the alert for the enemy and to send him reinforcements 
if they could spare the men. The train was met at Baxter Springs 
by 100 Union Cherokees, but 50 of these were left at Hudson’s 
Crossing on the Neosho River to protect the rear of the train.?° 


A message was received at Hudson’s Crossing to the effect 
that General Price had crossed the Arkansas River between Little 
Rock and Fort Smith. This information meant that a diversionary 
move would come from the Confederate troops stationed in 
Indian Territory. Major Hopkins immediately forwarded this 
intelligence to his commanding officer, Colonel S. H. Wattles, at 
Fort Gibson and asked for reinforcements. On the night of Sep- 
tember 17, the train camped on Horse Creek, where a message 
was received from the commanding officer at Fort Gibson that 
a rebel force of twelve to fifteen hundred men was heading north. 


20 Ibid., p. 766-71 (Union Army reports including that of Major 
Henry Hopkins, Second Kansas Cavalry). 
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Major Hopkins was to proceed to the station at Cabin Creek 
as fast as possible and to await further orders to move the train. 
The dispatch also stated that Major John A. Foreman with six 
companies of men and two howitzers was on the way to relieve 
the train. The escort for the train was increased by 170 Cherokees 
of the Second Indian Regiment stationed at Cabin Creek and 
140 Cherokees of the Third Indian Regiment sent from Fort 
Gibson to assist the train. The wagon train arrived at Cabin 
Creek on the afternoon of September 18. Major Hopkins imme- 
diately took a patrol to the south of the station to see if any 
rebels were in the area. He discovered the Confederates three 
miles south of the train but was unable to ascertain their 
strength because most of the forces was well hidden. 


When he discovered the train parked at the station, General 
Gano immediately sent word for General Watie to bring up the 
rest of the men. When Major Hopkins returned to the station, he 
ordered that the train be parked at close quarters in the rear of 
the stockade and that all of the buildings be hastily fortified. A 
number of large hay ricks had been stacked in front of the 
stockade, extending up the creek to its right; which would afford 
some protection for both the men and the wagons. The Union 
troops were thus well fortified by the hay ricks, the temporary 
fortifications, the high bluffs in the rear, and the dense timber 
about them. 


General Gano placed his troops in battle formation, with the 
Texas troops covering the enemy’s left flank and center and the 
Indian Brigade covering the right flank. At one o’clock on the 
morning of September 19, the Confederate advance drove the 
Union pickets back and sporadic firing quickly broke out all along 
the front. After a conversation between the advance skirmishers, 
a flag of truce was agreed upon by both sides. The Confederates 
waited for what they considered a reasonable length of time and 
then began to advance. The Union officers later reported the 
rebels had not given them a chance to answer the flag of truce.?! 
The Union defenders opened fire as soon as the rebels started to 
advance. The rebels answered with their artillery which had been 
stationed directly in front of the original attacking line. Major 
Hopkins was unaware of the presence of artillery among the 
Confederates and had taken no precautions for such an attack. 
The cannonade terrorized the mules of the train, some of whom 
went beserk, entangling the wagons and dragging some of them 
over the 100 foot bluffs. Most of the teamsters quickly cut 
one or more of the mules loose from the wagons and rode them 


21 Ibid., pp. 764-94. There are conflicting reports as to where the 
blame should be placed. This is just another one of the rules of a 


“gentlemen’s war” and it has very little to do with the outcome of 
a battle. 
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back across the ford of the creek to safety. This action rendered 
impossible all attempts by Major Hopkins to gather the train 
for a retreat to safer ground. 


General Gano now believed that he had succeeded in pre- 
venting a retreat of the train and withdrew his troops behind a 
small knoll to await the break of day and better visability. During 
the rest of the night, each time the Union forces attempted to 
move the remaining wagons, the Confederates would advance, 
fire a few volleys, and then retire. Sunrise revealed the exact 
position of the wagon train and its defenders. General Gano 
moved one section of his artillery to the Federal right flank and 
enveloped the train in a devastating cross-fire. At the same time, 
General Watie sent the two Cherokee regiments across the creek 
and into the rear of the train in order to capture all wagons that 
had escaped during the night and to prevent any others from 
retreating. Now, the Seminole Battalion was sent to the extreme 
left and quickly drove the Union right flank back a full 150 yards 
before they came to an abrupt halt. General Gano personally led 
a charge of the Thirtieth Texas Cavalry on this position, but 
the Federals were strongly entrenched and repulsed the charge. 
Three more Texas units were moved to this position and then 
drove the Federal right flank back through their camp and into 
wild confusion among the heavily timbered bottoms bordering 
the creek. 


Major Hopkins saw that his position was growing more and 
more untenable and tried to gather his scattered troops to re- 
treat across Grand River to the east. By nine o’clock on Sep- 
tember 19, the Union forces had been driven from the field and 
were in complete rout. The majority of the survivors tried to 
make their way back north up the road to Fort Scott. The Federal 
commander still had hopes of meeting the relief force under 
Major Foreman and making an attempt to recapture the train. 
When he did not find the expected troops, Major Hopkins con- 
tinued on to Fort Gibson to report the disaster to his commanding 
officer. 


The fear of the arrival of more enemy troops prevented the 
Rebels from pursuing the retreating Federals and taking a more 
complete advantage of their victory. The captured train was a 
rich prize by anyone’s standard and most Southern sources put 
the monetary value of the train at one and a half million dollars.*? 
The booty from the train was a God-send to the ragged and 
half-starved Indians. As soon as the fighting was over, the force, 
of two thousand men was outfitted with new clothes taken from 


- 22 Ibid., p. 771. 
23 Ibid., pp. 788, 792. 
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the loot.2+ All of the wagons that could be salvaged were immedi- 
ately made ready for the trip back south. This was very difficult, 
since the devastating artillery fire and panic-stricken mules had 
turned most of the train into shambles. Despite these handicaps 
and the limits of time, 130 wagons and about 740 mules were 
taken from the battefield. Most of the remaining wagons, haying 
equipment and post equipment were burned. The casualties were 
very few considering the large number of participants in the 
fighting. On the Union side, about 20 men were reported killed, 
26 were captured, and an undetermined number were injured. 
General Gano listed 7 killed and 38 wounded in his command, 
while General Watie reported only two killed and did not report 
the number of his troops who were injured.2> Within two hours 
the train was ready to leave but at eleven o’clock contact had been 
made with a Federal relief force coming up from the south. 


These Union troops had beén sent from Fort Smith and 
were under the command of Colonel J. M. Williams of the 
Seventy-ninth U. S. Colored Troops. By 4:30 p.m., the two 
forces were engaged in an artillery duel near Pryor’s Creek. As 
soon as it was dark, the Confederates gave the impression that 
they were parking the train for the night by running an empty 
wagon over a patch of rocky ground. They then retreated west- 
ward in order to by-pass their attackers and get the train safely 
home. The Federals awoke the next morning to find their enemy 
gone. Colonel Williams was unable to follow because of the poor 
condition of his men after the long forced march of the previous 
few days.26 


The captured train continued its retreat until the Verdigris 
River was crossed near Claremore Mounds. At that point, it 
turned south to the crossing of the Arkansas River near the 
present site of Tulsa. 


General Watie used several different messengers to make 
sure that the Indian Division Headquarters received word of the 
Confederate success. He also indicated in these dispatches that 
he expected the Union forces to try to recapture the train at some 
point before it reached Confederate territory. The Indian Officer 
told General Cooper what route the train was taking and asked 
him to keep in constant communication with the train in event, 
of enemy attack.?? General Cooper sent Colonel D. N. McIntosh 
with 400 Creek troops to help bring the train in safely. When 
Colonel McIntosh saw that the train was proceeding unmolested, 
he turned back to scout the Fort Gibson area and to find out 


24 Ibid., p. 780. 
25 Ibid., p. 792. 
26 Ibid., p. 765. 
27 Ibid., p. 784. 
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what information he could about the movements of Union troops.28 


The Union forces did not make another attempt upon the 
train because of the fear that General Cooper was coming north 
with another large Confederate force to join those from the train 
for an attack upon Fort Gibson. Major Foreman arrived at Cabin 
Creek a day after the battle and then continued on to Fort Scott 
to escort an- ox train down to Fort Gibson with desperately 
needed supplies. He remained at the scene of the raid long 
enough to care for the wounded and to salvage what scattered 
equipment and supplies the Confederates had left behind.?° 


In the meantime, Colonel Williams had withdrawn to Fort 
Gibson to reinforce that post in case of an attack.3° The Union 
military telegraph wires hummed with news of their recent dis- 
aster. Orders were sent out for all available troops in the area 
to protect any future supply attempts to Indian Territory. More- 
over, troops were ordered to concentrate in southern Kansas in 
preparation for repelling any Confederate invasion of that state.3! 
A request was sent to the Governor of Kansas to call out the 
militia to replace troops that had been withdrawn from the 
regular Union Army posts in the state.32 Rumors sped about both 
Kansas and Missouri as to the location of the supposed Con- 
federate invasion. The civilians in these two states began to see 
rebel troops around every corner, bush, and tree. There was also 
a great concern over the threat of the Indians going on the 
“warpath” again. These fears were not quieted even when it 
was discovered for sure that General Price was the one actually 
making an attempt to invade Missouri. Even the United States 
War Department showed some concern over the threat by the 
rebels, although the Union Army was in the dominant positions 
on all fronts of the war.*? The Federal officials admitted that 
the capture of the train was costly and made extensive prepara- 
tions to see that such an act would be more difficult to perform 
in the future.*+ An attempt was made by the owners of the sutler 
goods and wagons in the captured train to collect damages from 
General Watie after the war was over.?> Within a week or so 
after General Price had been defeated, the Union Army returned 
to its interrupted pursuit of the war. This was not the situation 
among the Southern forces in the West. 


The Confederates were jubilant over their victory. The war 


28 Ibid., p. 783. 

29 Ibid., Part III, p. 301. 

30 Ibid., Part I, p. 765. 

31 Ibid., Part III, p. 439. 

32 Ibid., p. 279. 

33 Ibid., p. 322. 

34 Ibid., p. 314. 

35 Cherokee Cavaliers, pp. 258-59. 
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in the East had been going badly for their cause and very little 
attention was paid to the operations in Indian * Territory. The 
victory at Cabin Creek was one of the few bright spots in an 
otherwise disappointing year for the South. The Southern troops 
were loudly praised by their superiors within Indian Territory.*® 
A letter of thanks and commendation came from the headquarters 
of the Trans-Mississippi Department.3”7 General Maxey issued 
congratulatory orders for his troops and their families. Copies 
of these were so much in demand that he had to order a reprinting 
of the orders.38 The Confederate Congress gave a vote of thanks 
to the Indian troops.*? 


The Confederate victory had its greatest impact within 
Indian Territory. Militarily, the raid holds only a small place 
in a large war. Its importance lies not in the military aspect but 
in the effect the success of the raid had upon the people in 
Indian Territory, particularly the Indians. These half-starved 
and demoralized people had been afforded little cheer throughout 
the war. Their land was devastated. Their people were divided 
and those who were not dead, were in exile. Despite the failure of 
the Confederate Government to keep its treaty obligations with 
the Indians, they had continued to fight.4° Albert Pike,+! General 
Maxey‘? and the Confederate Indian Commissioner*? had all 
voiced loud and frequent pleas for the Indians, but to no avail.*4 
In July, 1864, the Cherokee regiments had voted unanimously to 
re-enlist for the duration of the war.4> The other tribes had like- 
wise shown faith in the future of the Confederacy. The morale of 
the Indian troops reached a new high at this point. In December, 
1864, General Maxey said they felt that “they could fight a 
whole army.”’*® This elation was only temporary in as much as 


36 Circular, General Orders No. 26 (Confederate States Army, by 
order of Brigadier General Douglas H. Cooper. Camp Bragg, September 
30, 1864). and General Orders No. 61. (Confederate States Army, by 
order of Major General Samuel B. Maxey. Fort Towson, Choctaw Nation, 
October 7, 1864). Copies of these general orders are in the library of the 
Thomas Gilcrease Institute of American History and Indian Art, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

37 Ibid., No. 81. 

38 Official Records, Vol. XLI, Part IV, p. 1000. 

39 Cherokee Cavaliers, pp. 222-23. 

40 Official Records, Vol. LIII, p. 857. 

41 Ibid., XIII, 819-23. 

42 Ibid., LIII, 963-66 and XXXIV, Part II, 918. 

43 Ibid., XLI, Part IV, 1090. 

44 There is a large amount of evidence that the Confederate Govern- 
ment considered Indian Territory insignificant in the conduct of the 
war. The most obvious of this evidence is the neglect that the Territory 
suffered throughout the war. 

45 Official Records, Vol. XLI, Part II, me 1013. 

46 Ibid., LIII, 1029. 
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the next spring saw the fall of the Confederacy. But the war 
was not over in Indian Territory. General Watie did not surrender 
his arms until June, 1865.47 Apparently, he was the last Con- 
federate general officer to do so. The Chickasaw and Caddo 
troops did not lay down their arms officially until July, 1865.48 
The people and the land in Indian Territory suffered as much 
or more than any comparable area in either the North or the 
South.*° 


The victory at Cabin Creek and its beneficial effects were 
one of the few bright spots in an otherwise tragic series of 
episodes in Indian and American history. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE FORT SILL APACHE TRIBE 
By Benedict Jozhe* 


_ The Fort Sill Apache Tribe are the descendents of three 
Apache Tribes: the Warm Spring Apache Tribe, the Chiricahua 
Apache Tribe and the Nednai Apache Tribe. 


They were a hunting and wild food gathering people. For 
their sustenance, they depended almost completely on wild plant, 
seeds and animal life. From earliest times, until deprived of 
their lands, they in their efforts to obtain sustenance, spread over 
ae used and occupied all of the wide extent of their ancestral 
lands. 


By the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo of February 2, 1848 
following the close of the war between the United States of 
America and the Mexican Republic, the Mexican Republic ceded 
to the United States sovreignty over a vast territory called the 
Mexican Cession Territory. Including lands owned, and occupied, 
from time immemorial, by the Warm Spring Apache and Chiri- 
cahua Apache tribes. 


The ancestral lands of the Warm Spring Apache Tribe were 
located in the southwestern part of the present state of New 
Mexico, within the present United States. They lived in the 
following areas of their country: the Mimbres, Pinas Altos, 
Mogollon, and San Mateo mountains. Around the head waters 
of the Gila River, in the vicinity of the Copper Mines near Santa 
Rita, New Mexico and Hot Springs, New Mexico. The Mexican 
people called Hot Springs, “Ojo Cleinte.” It is located near the 
present town of Dusty, New Mexico. The Warm Springs Apaches 
called the Hot Springs area, ““Ti-go-tel.”’ In the Apache language 
it means “Four broad plains.” It was their favorite home. 


* Benedict Jozhe, descendant of Chiefs Mahko, Mangus Coloradas, 
Cochise and Loco, is Chairman of the Fort Sill Apache Tribal Council, 
and makes his home at Apache, Oklahoma. Mr. Jozhe obtained his 
information on the history of the Apache through discussions over many 
years with the oldest living members of the tribe both in Oklahoma and 
New Mexico. He also found data in the original records of the War 
Department and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, which he examined while 
on trips to Washington as the representative of his tribe through assist- 
ing in compiling the briefs by Mr. Cobb Weissbrodt, Washington Attorney 
for the Fort Sill Apaches. He also helped gather genealogical and his- 
torical data by assisting the Fort Sill Museum on the project of marking 
the Apache graves found on the Fort Sill Military Reserve. When this 
project was completed, Mr. Jozhe and members of the Fort Sill Apache 
Council took part in the commemorative, historical program held in 
June, 1961, at the old Fort Sill Apache cemetery north of the present 
military post. Here is seen a monument at the grave of Geronimo, the 
noted Apache warrior in history.—Ed. 
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Including Warm Springs, they were also called by the 
following names: Ojo Cleinte, Copper Mine, Mogollon, Mimbres, 
Pinas Altos, and Gila Apaches. Their Indian name is “Chee-hen- 
da” and it means “Red Paint People.” They had an agency 
at Ojo Cleinte, New Mexico Territory. 


Their leaders since 1848 were Mangus Coloradas, Loco, 
Victorio, and Nana. Mangus Coloradas became chief after Juan 
Jose was killed in the vicinity of the Copper Mines by white 
men in the employ of the Mexicans there. The Warm Springs 
people regarded Mangus Coloradas as one of the greatest leaders 
of the Apaches all-together. On occasions, he represented the 
Apache Nation, and was responsible for the treaty in 1852 with 
the United States. As Captain Cremony in 1868 wrote, “He was 
truly the King Philip of the Apache Nation,” and “Beyond all 
comparison the most famous Apache warrior and statesman of 
the century.” He early realized the futility of warfare against 
the whites and while on a peaceful mission was treacherously 
murdered by soldiers who were escorting him to a fort to negotiate 
a treaty. 


Chief Loco, who succeeded Mangus Coloradas, was peace- 
ful and cooperated with the Government at all costs. His sub- 
chief Victorio tried to cooperate with the Government but became 
impatient with the government demands for his people to be 
removed to San Carlos Reservation, Arizona Territory, and re- 
fused to leave his country a second time. He considered it unfair 
and unjust for his people to leave their country against their 
wishes, especially since they did no wrong against the govern- 
ment to warrant such treatment. He was pursued on both sides 
of the border by the United States and Mexican troops. He 
fought for his rights and his country until he was killed about 
a year later by Mexican troops in Mexico. 


Living today at Apache, Oklahoma is a grand-son of Mangus 
Coloradas, Mr. Talbot Gooday, who is about one hundred years 
old. Also of worthy mention is Mr. James Kawaykla, Sr.,! a grand 
nephew of Victorio, who was with him in Mexico when he was 
killed. Moses, Norman, Raymond and Richard Loco are the 
grand-sons of Chief Loco. 


The second Apache tribe is the Chiricahua. Their ancestral 
lands were located in the southeastern part of the present state 
of Arizona, within the present United States. They lived in the 
following areas within their country: Dos Cabezas, Chiricahua, 
and Dragoon mountains. Their agency was located at Apache 
Pass, Arizona Territory and Thomas Jeffords was their agent 


1 The autobiography of James Kaywaykla, last survivor of Chief 
Victorio’s band of Warm Spring Apaches, as told to Mrs. Eve Ball, is 
scheduled to be published as a book this spring (1962), in Arizona. 
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Chief Loco of the Warm Spring Dos-teh,sah, daughter of Magnus 
Apache. Coloradas and mother of Tahzah. 


ch SR 


Carl Magnus, son of Magnus Colo- Chi-hau-hau, sub-chief of the 
radas and uncle of Talbot Gooday Chiricahua Apache, under Cochise. 
of Apache, Oklahoma. 
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for a time. Their only name was Chiricahua. Their Indian name 
which means “Great Mountain” or “Mountain People” is “Cho- 
gun-an.” 


The Chiricahua leaders since 1848 were Cochise, Taza, 
Naiche, and Chatto. Much has been written about Cochise and 
his story has had wide coverage on television and in the movies 
that his story is well known. His Chiricahua people regarded him 
as one of their greatest leaders. When he died in 1874 of natural 
causes, he chose his son, Taza, to succeed him as chief. Taza 
died while in Washington on tribal business in September 1876 
and is buried in an unmarked grave in the Congressional Ceme- 
tery there. According to the Apaches Taza had no children. 
Another son of Cochise, Naiche, was an influential leader among 
his people and died at Mescalero, New Mexico about 1921. 
Chatto also died at Mescalero, New Mexico in 1934. 


Among the Fort Sill Apache Tribe there are three grandsons 
of Naiche. They are Mason Kawaykla, Harold Kawaykla and 
James Kawaykla, Jr. He has a son, Christian Naiche, living at 
Mescalero, New Mexico. 


The ancestral lands of the third tribe, the Nednai Apache 
Tribe, were located in the northern part of the Mexican states 
of Sonora and Chihuahua in Mexico. The remnants of the 
Nednai people came among the Chiricahua Apaches and lived 
with them prior to their imprisonment in 1886. 


Juh (Ho) was chief of the Nednai Apaches. Some of the 
Apaches say that Geronimo was a Nednai Apache. After the 
dominant leaders of the Chiricahua and Nednai Apaches died 
or were killed, Geronimo influenced the leaders of these tribes. 
Geronimo was never considered a chief by the Apaches. He died 
at Fort Sill, Oklahoma and is buried in the Apache Cemetery 
there in 1909. 


Robert Geronimo, a son of Geronimo, now lives at Mescalero, 
New Mexico and a second cousin, Jason Betzinez,? lived at 
Apache, Oklahoma. Among Apaches of the present generation 
who have attained national recognition is Allan C. Houser 
(Haozous), painter, sculptor, and teacher at Intermountain 
Indian School, Brigham City, Utah. 


In 1886, when Geronimo and some of the Apaches were 
brought in by General Miles, all the Warm Spring Apache Tribe, 


2 Jason Betzinez born early in the Civil War period was noted for 
his book I Fought With Geronimo (The Stackpole Company, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, 1959), written when he was over ninety at his home 
near Apache, Oklahoma. He died from injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident in 1961. A review of his book appears in The Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Vol. 37, No. 4 (Winter, 1959-60), pp. 52-21—KEd. 
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Watson Mitlo and Benedict Johze, Fort Sill Apache, at site of Tahzay’s 
grave in Congressional Cemetery, 1960. 
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the Chiricahua Apache Tribe, and the Nednai Apache Tribe 
were imprisoned at Fort Pickens and Fort Marion, Florida. 
Peaceful and hostile alike were taken to Florida, including the 
scouts who took the oath to serve the United States under the 
flag at Fort Apache, Arizona Territory. They were lined up under 
the same flag and were disarmed and sent to the Florida prisons. 
While at Florida 112 children were sent to the Indian school at 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania. Nearly one-third of them died at Carlisle. 
Due to the unhealthy condition of the prisons in Florida, many 
died and they were transferred to Mount Vernon Barracks, Ala- 
bama in 1888. 


In October 1894 they were brought to the Fort Sill Reser- 
vation in Oklahoma Territory. This land was given for the 
permanent settlement of the Apache Prisoners of War by the 
Kiowa, Comanche and Kiowa-Apache tribes. While at Fort Sill 
they engaged in farming and cattle raising and in these enterprises 
they were highly successful. Many of the men were Indian scouts 
and some of them enlisted in the regular army. 


In 1913, the Fort Sill Apaches as they were called by the 
people here in the area were released from prisoner of war 
status at Fort Sill, Oklahoma. At this time approximately 240 
elected to go to the Mescalero Reservation in New Mexico. Today, 
they share this reservation with the Mescalero Apache Tribe 
and are engaged in cattle raising and other enterprises there. 


Eighty-two elected to remain in Oklahoma in the Kiowa, 
Comanche, and Kiowa-Apache Reservation. They received from 
the government $3,000 to the head of the family and $2,000 each 
to the dependents. With this money they were able to purchase 
80 acre allotments, more or less, from the dead allotments of 
the Kiowas, Comanches and Kiowa-Apaches. The Fort Sill 
Apaches have no tribal property. The membership today is ap- 
proximately 115. 


Those in New Mexico call themselves the “Chiricahua 
Apache Tribe” and those in Oklahoma the “Fort Sill Apache 
Tribes: 
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DELOS K. LONEWOLF, KIOWA 
By Hugh D. Corwin 


Delos K. Lone wolf was born in the Kiowa-Comanche Coun- 
try, about four miles southeast of the present site of Gotebo, 
Oklahoma, during the summer of 1870. The Kiowas kept no 
exact record of births at this early date, so the month of his birth 
is not known. He was by birth, the son of Saudle-kon-geah, 
(Black Turtle), who was the oldest of five brothers. The other 
brothers being, Bale-kon-geah, Mam-a-day, (who was bequeathed 
the name of Gui-pah-go, or Lone Wolf), Spotted Bird and 
Ho-bay or Wolf. When his father died, Lone Wolf, a brother of 
Black Turtle, adopted him, and in this waY he was named 
Lonewolf. 


In those early days school facilities were very inadequate 
and the boy did not start to school until he was fourteen years 
old. He attended the old Kiowa School near the present site of 
Riverside Indian School, Anadarko, Oklahoma. This Old Kiowa 
School had been founded by Alfred J. Standing in 1871. While 
at this! school Lonewolf was christened, “Delos Knowles,” by a 
kindly school teacher of the same name. After spending several 
years at the Kiowa Boarding School he enrolled at the Chilocco 
Indian School near the Kansas state line. There as a student 
carpenter he helped in the building program that ultimately led 
to the expansion program from one lone building, called “‘Old 
Home Two,” to the vast plant that is the Chilocco School of 
today. 


After some years at Chilocco, he enrolled as an advanced 
student at the Carlisle Indian Industrial School at Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, where he gained national fame as a full back on 
the Carlisle football squad. One of the highlights of these years 
was the defeating of the widely acclaimed Princton University 
Team. He also attended Metzger College, at Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he again played football. Another proud occasion 
in his school days at Carlisle was his selection as a model for a 
statue, “The Buffalo Hunt’, by Busch-Browne. 


While a student at Carlisle the pattern for his life work 
was being laid, in that he often accompanied the elder Chief 
Lone Wolf to nearby Washington, D.C., to serve as interpreter 
in tribal affairs. Also, noteworthy was his interest and partici- 


1 The Rev. Ted Lonewolf, “Delos Knowles Lonewolf”, The Minutes 
of the INDIAN MISSION of Oklahoma, The Methodist Church, (1945- 


1946), pp. 29, 30. 
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pation in religious activities at the school. He began organizing 
Indian youth and started groups equivalent to the present Ep- 
worth Brotherhoods, now so prevalent among the Southwest 
Plains Indians. 


Delos Lonewolf was united in marriage to Ida Wassee in 
July 1896, during a camp meeting near the present site of the 
Saddle Mountain Indian Baptist Church in the Wichita foot- 
hills northwest of Lawton. Reverend A. E. Butterfield, an early 
Methodist Missionary to the Kiowas and Comanches, was the 
officiating clergyman. To this union were born six children; 
Mary Reynolds Lonewolf, deceased; Hazel Lucile, now Mrs. 
Matthew Botone; Margaret Belle Lonewolf, deceased; Esther, 
now Mrs. Edgar Toppah; Celia, now Mrs. James Daugamah, 
and Reverend Theodore R. Lonewolf. For a time Mr. and Mrs. 
Lonewolf made their home in the Old Town community, which 
is now a part of the city of Anadarko, living there until 1898. 
While there Lonewolf was employed as commission clerk and 
carpenter at the Indian Agency. 


In 1898, he moved his family to land seven miles southeast 
of the present town of Carnegie where he and his wife later took 
adjoining allotments. He farmed this land for many years and 
at the same time was active in tribal affairs, and, although never 
striving for publicity, he became a tribal figure and leader. 


Delos Lonewolf and his wife divorced and some years later 
he married Mrs. Bessie McKenzie. He made numerous trips to 
the National Capital in behalf of his fellow Kiowas. January 
10, 1925, he was in Washington and appeared before the com- 
mittee on Public lands of the House of Representatives, in the 
matter of the Red River, oil-land royalties. This is his statement 
on that occasion: 


My name is Delos K. Lonewolf; my age is fifty-four years. I am a 
full-blood Kiowa Indian and have spent all my life among my people in 
Oklahoma with the exception of seven years while I was off attending 
school. 


I graduated from Carlisle Indian School] in 1896. 


I am a nephew of Lonewolf who was chief of the Kiowa Tribe of 
Indians in Oklahoma when the so called Jerome agreement was signed 
in 1892, He was the adopted son of War Chief Quiel Park, (Gui-pah-go), 
or Lone Wolf, who signed the treaty of the Little Arkansas in 1865. 


Article 12 of the Medicine Lodge Treaty (1867), provides that no 
treaty for the cession of any portion of the reservation therein set aside 
to the Indians should be valid unless executed and signed by at least 
three-fourths of the adult male Indians occupying the same. 


I was at Carlisle Indian School at the time the Jerome Agreement 
2 Public Document 27727, Hearings before the Committee on the 


Public Lands—House of Representatives, sixty-eighth Congress, Second 
Session, on House Resolution 178, January 6, 1925, Part 2. 
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was signed and there was great dissatisfaction among the Indians as 
the result of this alleged agreement. Investigations were made which 
showed that the agreement had not been signed by the required number 
of adults. If the age limit was eighteen, the signers were about 91 
short of the required number. If the age limit was 21, the signers were 
about 237 short of the required number. 


It was ascertained that many Indians who had signed this agree- 
ment did so under a misapprehension of its terms, they being led to 
believe that they were signing an agreement of entirely different 
purport. At this time very few Indians in the tribe could speak, read 
or write English. 


A large number of the Indians knew that the Jerome agreement 
was fradulent and a delegation was selected to go to Washington to 
protest to the President against its approval. I was at Carlisle at that 
time and joined the delegation in Washington. Delegations were sent 
from time to time during a period of eight years to protest against the 
approval of the Jerome agreement and I was on the delegations every 
time they came to Washington. On one occasion, I recall that Gen. 
Hugh L. Scott was a member of the delegation. 


After the act of Congress of June 6, 1900 was passed, which approved 
this fraudulent agreement, my Uncle, Lone Wolf, filed a suit in the 
Supreme Court of the United States against the Secretary of the 
Interior to enjoin him from carrying into effect the provisions of this 
act for the reascn that the Jerome agreement had been procured by 
fraud and did not meet the requirements of the treaty of 1867. My 
Uncle, who was not educated and did not understand the English 
language, relied upon me to represent him in carrying on this suit. 


The Supreme Court decided that Congress had the authority to pass 
the act of June 6, 1900, without regard to the Jerome Agreement or any 
other agreement or treaty with the Indians and therefore did not go 
into the questions of the fraud involved in the Jerome agreement. This 
decision is reported in Volume 187, United States, page 553. 


The 480,000 acres of pasture reserve set aside by this act of Congress 
remained Indian tribal land until] it was allotted to the Indians in 
severalty born since the act of June 6, 1900, and sold to settlers under 
the act of Congress of June 5, 1906. The proceeds of sales to settlers 
were paid into the Indians tribal trust fund for the Indians. 


Pasture Reserve No. 1, known as “Big Pasture,” was located on the 
north bank of Red River “beginning at a point where Range line 10 W 
(between Tcwnships 10 and 11) intersects the mid-channel of said river 
to the west line of Range 16.” This area embraces thirty-six miles of 
frontage on the north bank of Red River. The oil pool from which all 
the oi] in Red River has been produced in the south half of Red River 
is in range 14 joining the mid-channel of Red River, which formed the 
southern boundary of pasture reserve No. 1. This reserve was expressly 
excepted from the purchase made by the United States under the act 
of June 6, 1900, and continued to remain part of the reservation set 
aside for the Indians by the Medicine Lodge treaty of 1867 until it was 
alloted and sold to settlers. The United States did not acquire this 


reserve by purchase. 
If the south boundary of the reserve of 1867 had been designated in 


their treaty as the Texas line as the Indians believed was intended, the 
south half of Red River throughout the extent of Pasture Reserve No. 1 
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would have been a part of this reservation and would have remained 


the property of the Indians.” 
Delos K. Lonewolf. 


Washington D.C., January 10, 1925. 


REVEREND Detos K. LONEWOLF 


A church member since student days, he became more and 
more conscious of the Christian religion until at last he answered 
the call to preach. In 1923, he was licensed to preach at the 
Old Cedar Creek Indian Methodist Church, two and a half miles 
southeast of the present Cedar Creek Indian Church, near Car- 
negie, Oklahoma. He was among the first, if not actually the 
first Methodist Indian to be licensed to preach in the Kiowa 
Nation, although there had been several licensed exhorters and 
lay workers among the Kiowa people. He was active in his field, 
and it was through his efforts that the Stecker Charge, and later 
Lone Wolf Chapel came into being as churches in the Western 
District of the Indian Mission Conference. These will stand as 
living monuments to his tireless efforts and high aims. 


The Reverend Lonewolf became ill in 1935 from a series of 
paralytic strokes and was in poor health until his death, March 
15, 1945. Final rites were conducted at the Cedar Creek Indian 
Methodist Church by the Reverend D. D. Etchieson on March 
18, 1945, with interment in the Cedar Creek Indian Cemetery. 
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LirE MEMBERS 
OKLAHOMA HiIsTorIcAL SOCIETY 
September 30, 1961 


Alfred Aaronson, Tulsa* 
Kenneth Abernathy, Shawnee 
Ralph Adair, Oklahoma City 
Clifton Adams, Oklahoma City 
H. C. Adams, Oklahoma City 
Mrs. Kiamichi Ainsworth, Spiro 
Mrs. Marilyn Albrecht, 
Oklahoma City 
Dr. Gene Aldrich, Norman 
Lou Allard, Drumright 
Mrs. C. B. Allen, Madill 
Charles Irvin Allen, 
Oklahoma City 
Edward P. Allen, Jr., 
Oklahoma City 
John L. Allen, Okmulgee 
Mr. W. O. Allen, Tulsa 
Robert N. Alexander, Tulsa 
Dr. J. M. Allgood, Altus 
Carl B. Anderson, Oklahoma City 
Lee K. Anderson, Oklahoma City 
Dr. William S. Anderson, 
Claremore 
Dr. W. T. Andreskowski, 
Elk City 
Myron E. Andrews, Okeene 
C. R. Anthony, Oklahoma City 
Walter J. Arnote, McAlester 
Olaf Arrhenius, Grodinge, 
Sweden 
Mary Kathryn Ashbrook, 
El Reno 
William H. Atkinson, 
Oklahoma City 
Cyrus S. Avery, Tulsa 
J. Leighton Avery, Tulsa 
Mrs. B. J. Badger, Okmulgee 
Harold Eugene Bailey, 
Oklahoma City 
Leonard H. Bailey, 
Oklahoma City 
Mary Hewett Bailey, Chickasha 
William Steven Bailey, Jr. Tulsa 
Roger J. Bainbridge, 
Oklahoma City 
Dr. Alfred T. Baker, Durant 
C. G. Baker, Oklahoma City 


John Marion Baker, 
Oklahoma City 
R. S. Baker, Enid 
Hon. Don E. Baldwin, 
Anadarko 
Ralph M. Ball, Oklahoma City 
Dr. H. T. Ballantine, Muskogee 
Prof. T. L. Ballenger, 
Tahlequah 
Kenneth G. Bandelier, 
Littleton, Colo. 
H. H. Barrett, III, Ryan 
L. J. Barrett, Watonga 
Mrs. Clover Barrowman, Tulsa 
Charley F. Bartlett, Sapulpa 
David A. Bartlett, Tulsa 
Leslie Ray Barto, Tulsa 
Ray E. Basore, Oklahoma City 
Mrs. Altha L. Bass, Norman 
Mrs. D. C. Bass, Jr., Enid 
Henry B. Bass, Enid 
John H. Bass, Norman 
Dr. Clarence E. Bates, Sulphur 
Genevieve Cullen Bates, 
Oklahoma City 
Rk. E. Bayless, Borger, Tex. 
Judge Wayne W. Bayless, 
Oklahoma City 
Thomas Russell Bean, 
Oklahoma City 
C. E. Bearse. Okmulgee 
Laurence E. Beattie, Ardmore 
Rev. Marvin F. Bell, Shawnee 
Requa Bell, Jenkintown, Pa. 
James LeRoy Bender, Enid 
David D. Benham, 
Oklahoma City 
Paul Bennett, Oklahoma City 
Guy L. Berry, Jr., Sapulpa 
Hon. James E. Berry, Stillwater 
Thomas E. Berry, Stillwater 
Dewey Bickel, Enid 
Frank R. Billingslea, Tulsa 
Logan Billingsley, 
Katonah, N.Y. 
Mrs. Logan Billingsley, 
Katonah, N.Y. 


*Note: All cities and towns listed here are in Oklahoma, except where 


otherwise noted. 
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Tams Bixby, Jr., Muskogee 

Arthur J. Black, Tulsa 

Mrs. Wynema Posey Blaine, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Dr. Nelson M. Blake, 
Takoma Park, Md. 


John B. Blakeney, 
Oklahoma City 


Mrs. J. A. Blaydes, Duncan 


Gordon Bleuler, Dallas, Tex. 

Coeryne Bode, Tulsa 

Robert Parks Bogenschutz, 
Oklahoma City 

Luther Bohanon, Oklahoma City 

Sister M. Bonaventure, Guthrie 

Dr. Albert E. Bonnell, 
Muskogee 

Evelyn E. Borah, 
Oklahoma City 

Ralph A. Borah, 
Oklahoma City 

Dr. Elizabeth Borden, 
Gklahoma City 

Esther V. Borden, 
Oklahoma City 

S. C. Boswell, Ada 

Dr. William E. Boswell, Leedey 

Joseph E. Bouchard, Enid 

Miss Mary Caroline Boudinot, 
Muskogee 

Mrs. Earl G. Bowles, 
San Carlos, Calif. 

Mrs. Edna Bowman, Kingfisher 

Mrs. Walter V. Bowman, 
Woodward 

Mrs. Mildred S. Boyer, 
Oklahoma City 

Miss Gertrude Bracht, 
Oklahoma City 

Mrs. Altha Vincent Brackney, 
Broussard, La. 

Mrs. Betty Buell Bradstreet, 
Tulsa 

Kenneth G. Braley, Cherokee 

Herbert L. Branan, 
Oklahoma City 

Dr. Leland Claire Brandt, 
Cherokee 

Ralph Allen Brant, Tulsa 

Mr. James B. Bratton, 
McAlester 

Mr. V. C. Bratton, Norman 

Pres. Eugene S. Briggs, 
Oklahoma City 

Mrs. Earl A. Brown, Jr., 
Billings, Mont. 

Ivan D. Brown, Bixby 

Dr. Loren N. Brown, Norman 


Very Rev. Paul Vincent Brown, 
Enid 

Virgil Browne, Oklahoma City 

Mrs. Virgil Browne, Edmond 


William Henry Brown, 
Oklahoma City 
Dr. Solon J. Buck, 
Washington, D.C. 
Mr. J. Garfield Buell, Tulsa 
J. M. Bullard, Duncan 
Gertrude Ingram Burns, 
Oklahoma City 
J. Phil Burns, Oklahoma City 
Judge Orel Busby, Ada 
Dr. Arthur W. Buswell, 
Hennessey 
Robert L. Butler, Sulphur 
Frank Buttram, Oklahoma City 
Leslie H. Butts, Oklahoma City 
Mrs. Walter V. Buxton, 
Oklahoma City 
Roy V. Bynum, Jr. 
Indianola 
George E. M. Campbell, 
Sand Springs 
George Sam Caporal, 
Oklahoma City 
Mrs. Elmer Capshaw, 
Norman 
Nell Carl, Oklahoma City 
Mr. B. H. Carey, 
Oklahoma City 
Hugh A. Carroll, 
Oklahoma City 
William D. Carr, Stillwater 
John Martin Carroll, 
Oklahoma City 
Caswell L. Carter, 
Oklahoma City 
O. E. Carter, Jr., Houston, Tex. 
Ralph W. Casey, Tonkawa 
Early R. Cass, Tulsa 
Mrs. Leo D. Chamberlin, Afton 
Dr. Claude S. Chambers, 
Seminole 
Dr. E. Evans Chambers, Enid 
Joseph B. Champion, Ardmore 
Dr. Paul B. Champlin, Enid 
Mrs. Esther O. Chaney, Tulsa 
Mrs. Margaret A. Chaney, 
Oklahoma City 
Patsy Chaney, McAlester 
Dr. B. B. Chapman, Stillwater 
Fred A. Chapman, Ardmore 
L. A. Chatham, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Albert Vesta Chesnut, Arnett 
Paul Clapper, Belva 
Bill Clark, Oklahoma City 
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Mrs. M. Gordon Clarke, 
Okmulgee 


Dr. J. Stanley Clarke, 
Oklahoma City 


John K. Cleary, Ponca City 

Mrs. Charles W. Cleverdon, 
Blue Springs, Mo. 

J. F. Clift, Duncan 

Lee Clinton, Tulsa 

T. P. Clonts, Muskogee 

Richard H. Cloyd, Norman 

Mr. T. R. Cobb, Bartlesville 

Mrs. J. D. Cole, Muskogee 

Frank E. Coleman, Cushing 

Tex Callahan Coleman, 
Cushing 

Mrs. Arthur M. Collens, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. Evelyn Hefner Combs, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dr. J. D. Cone, Odessa, Texas 

Mrs. George C. Conger, 
Oklahoma City 

Dr. C. E. Cook, Jr., 
Randolph A.F. Base, Tex. 

Thomas G. Cook, Buffalo 

Hal Cooper, Fort Supply 

Tom Cooper, Oklahoma City 

Bertha Benson Corbin, Norman 

David O. Cordell, Tulsa 

John T. Cordell, Pryor 

Mrs. J. William Cordell, 
Oklahoma City 

Doyle S. Crain, Dallas, Tex. 

Miss M. Louise Cramer, 
Shattuck 

J. C. Cravens, Oklahoma City 

Neal Crawford, Lindsay 

Mrs. Myrtle Creason, 
Oklahoma City 

Col. John P. Crehan, 
Oklahoma City 

Paul W. Cress, Perry 

Cecil C. Crider, Tulsa 

H. O. Crider, Mountain View 

Arthur A. Criswell, Wewoka 

Mary Cromwell, Enid 

Dr. George L. Cross, Norman 

Mrs. Ida S. Cuff, Sayre 

Dr. Curtis B. Cunningham, 
Clinton 

Joe W. Curtis, Pauls Valley 

Dr. E. E. Dale, Norman 

Judge F. Hiner Dale, Guymon 

Mrs. J. R. Dale, Oklahoma City 

Dr. William S. Danridge, 
Muskogee 

Mrs. A. E. Davenport, 
Oklahoma City 


Mrs. B. F. Davis, Wewoka 


Prof. Leita M. Davis, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Miss Moita Davis, Tulsa 
Malcolm C. Davis, Tulsa 


Dr. O. W. Davison, 
Redonda Beach, Calif. 


Mrs. Ralph K. Day, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Angie Debo, Marshall 


W. A. Delaney, Jr., Ada 

Mrs. J. M. Denby, Carter 

Gene. T. E. Deshazo, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Rt. Rev. Gustave Depreitere, 
Oklahoma City 

Mrs. Harlan Deupree, 
Oklahoma City 

Mildred Dickens, Gage 

Mrs. Ira J. Deitrich, Tulsa 

Neil J. Dikeman, Anadarko 

Tom G. Dillingham, Enid 

Hon. Richard L. Disney, 
Norman 

C. O. Doggett, Cherokee 

Roger Dolese, Oklahoma City 

David Donoghue, 
Ft. Worth, Tex. _ 

E. E. Dorsey, Oklahoma City 

Stanley C. Draper, 
Oklahoma City 

R. W. Driskill, Pauls Valley 

Alfred A. Drummond, Madill 

Mrs. Shirley M. Duckwall, 
Oklahoma City 

Dr. Joe L. Duer, Woodward 

Charles B. Duffy, Ponca City 

Luther T. Dulaney, 
Oklahoma City 

Mrs. John E. DuMars, 
Topeka, Kans. 

Stephen E. Dunham, Tulsa 

E. Dunlap, Jr., Ardmore 

Rev. Thadeus Lowell Duren, 
Weatherford 

Felix Carter Duvall, 
Ponca City 

Ancel Earp, Oklahoma City 

T. Winston Eason, 
Oklahoma City 

Albert Eaton, Weatherford 

Gerry Grant East, 
Oklahoma City 

Mr. John F. Eberle, 
Oklahoma City 

Rev. E. H. Eckel, Tulsa 

B. D. Eddie, Oklahoma City 

Rev. J. B. Ediger, Buhler, Kans. 
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Mrs. Archibald Edwards, 
Oklahoma City 


John Edwards, Cordell 


L. A. Edwards, Marlow 
Mr. L. A. Edwards, Marlow 
R. M. Ejikenburg, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Mr. Paul Endacott, Bartlesville 
Dr. Myron C. England, 
Woodward 
Mr. Exall English, Lawton 
Ira Eppler, Seattle, Wash. 
Roellen O. Estes, Moore 
Carl G. Estling, Boise City 
Dr. Charles Evans, 
Baltimore, Md. 
George A. Everett, Sand Springs 
John F. Everitt, Enid 
Leslie G. Everitt, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Jean I. Everest, Oklahoma City 
M. J. Ewert, Pauls Valley 
George Everett Failing, Enid 
Glenn W. Faris, Oklahoma City 
David P. Farrington, 
Bartlesville 
Paul L. Farrington, Stillwater 
Miss Cooleela M. Faulkner, 
Claremore 
Violet May Fellows, Ponca City 
Price Feuquay, Enid 
Raymond H. Fields, Guymon 
Mrs. Bennettie N. Fink, 
San Fernando, Calif. 
Frank F. Finney, 
Oklahoma City 
W. D. Finney, Ft. Cobb 
L. S. Fisher, Woodward 
F. B. Fite, Jr., Seattle, Wash. 
Clee Fitzgerald, Stillwater 
Mr. Harry Lloyd Fitzpatrick, 
Norman 
Dr. W. E. Flesher, 
Oklahoma City 
Prof. Fred Floyd, Bethany 
Olney F. Flynn, Tulsa 
Streeter B. Flynn, 
Oklahoma City 
Mrs. Carl S. Ford, 
Oklahoma City 
Carolyn Thomas 
Muskogee 
Earl Foster, Oklahoma City 
Mrs. Earl Foster, 
Oklahoma City 
T. Jack Foster, 
Pebble Beach, Calif. 
Mrs. Cranfill Fowler, 
Oklahoma City 


Foreman, 


Elmer L. Fraker, 
Oklahoma City 


Wirt Franklin, Ardmore 


George Frederickson, 
Oklahoma City 


John D. Frizzell, Oklahoma City 


Mrs. John D. Frizzell, 
Oklahoma City 


Dr. Powell E. Fry, Stillwater 


Edward Galt, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Christine Gann! OkMhoma City 

Lucy M. Garber, Enid 

E. L. Garnett, Altus 

Dr. D. L. Garrett, Tulsa 

Mrs. J. L. Garretson, Norman 

Dr. Frank J. Gasperich, Sr., 
Sand Springs 

Edward L. Gaylord, 
Oklahoma City 

Roalie S. Georgia, 
Oklahoma City 

Emil Ghyssaert, Ponca City 

Armand Gibson, Wetumka 

Harry W. Gibson, Jr., 
Muskogee 

J. I. Gibson, Oklahoma City 

Thomas Gilcrease, Tulsa 

Mr. Glenn M. Gillespie, 
Cushing 

H. G. Gilmore, Norman 

Mrs. Maud Neff Gilmore, 
Hooker 

Harry B. Gilstrap, Jr., 
Amarillo, Texas 

Florence E. Glass, Tulsa 

Miss Fannie L. Glenn, Hugo 

Dr. John L. Glomset, 
Oklahoma City 

S. N. Goldman, Oklahoma City 

Boris B. Gordon, Houston, Tex. 

Leo H. Gorton, Tulsa 

KE. L. Gosselin, Oklahoma City 

Charles E. Grady, Jr., Alva 

Jerry Jean Gragg, Cherokee 

Mrs. John Will Gragg, Cherokee 

John Will Gragg, Jr., Cherokee 

Dr. Hugh C. Graham, Tulsa 

Mrs. Lona Neff Graham, 
Boise City 

Dr. John F. Gray, Jr., Tulsa 

Hon. G. W. Grayson, Eufaula 

George H. C. Green, 
Oklahoma City 

George M. Green, 
Oklahoma City 

W. E. Green, Tulsa 

L. J. Gregg, Durant 
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Mrs. Faye Marie Griffin, 
Oklahoma City 


Robert L. Griffith, Sallisaw 
Charles W. Grimes, Tulsa 
R. L. Grimes, Borger, Tex. 
W. D. Grisso, Oklahoma City 


H. B. Groh, Oklahoma City 
Chan Guffey, Oklahoma City 
Roy Guffey, Dallas, Tex. 
Dr. Carl H. Guild, Jr., Tulsa 
William Dow Gumerson, 

Oklahoma City 
Clyde H. Hale, Oklahoma City 
Elmer Hale, Jr., McAlester 
Mrs. Stella Halit, 

Tuckahoe, N.Y. 

Richard B. Hall, 
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NECROLOGY 


FREDERICK PAGE BRANSON 
1881—1960 


Frederick Page Branson, better known as Fred P. Branson, was a 
lawyer, judge, business man, civic leader and resident of Muskogee, 
Oklahoma. He departed this life in a hospital at Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
October 5, 1960, at the ripe age of seventy-nine years. The funeral 
was conducted by Dr. Wilford Jones, minister of Saint Paul Methodist 
Church of Muskogee, Oklahoma, and interment was in the Branson 
mausoleum at Myrtle Hill Cemetery, Rome, Georgia. 


Judge Branson, as he was called, in deference to his years on the 
bench, had been ill more than a year before he died. 


He came of sturdy revolutionary stock. He said his ancestors owned 
the land at Guilford Court House in North Carolina where the battle 
of the Revolutionary War was fought March 15, 1781 between General 
Green’s Continental troops and the British forces under Lord Corn- 
wallis. Branson often visited this place, was proud of his ancestory and 
the fact that his forebears had taken part in the American Revolution. 


Branson’s mother was Rhoda Page. She was reared at a small place 
called Pine Log, Georgia, a few miles north of Cartersville, Georgia. 
She first married Harrison Mull and moved west, settling at Dardanelle, 
Arkansas. By this union she had one child, Joseph Mull, afterwards a 
physician of Rome, Georgia, who died in 1906, leaving a large family 
of nine children. Upon the death of her husband, Rhoda Page Mull 
and her son, Joseph Mull, returned to Georgia from Arkansas, settling 
at Cass Station, Georgia. There she met and married Levi Branson, a 
widower. Of this marriage, there were born three sons and one daugh- 
ter: Thomas Branson, Frederick Page Branson, Jessie Branson Adams, 
Homer Branson and Rhoda Page Branson. All of these preceded Judge 
Branson in death. Levi Branson is buried at Costanala Methodist 
Church Cemetery about nine miles north of Rome, Georgia. Homer 
Branson died many years ago, and is buried at the same place. Upon 
the death of Levi Branson, Rhoda Page Branson moved to Rockmart, 
Georgia, to live in order to have a school for her children. She died at 
Rockmart, Georgia, a small town about thirty-five miles south of Rome, 
Georgia many years ago, and is buried in the cemetery at Rockmart. 
Judge Branson erected a handsome monument to her grave in memory 
of his mother. Judge Branson has a long list of nephews and nieces 


living. 


Frederick Page Branson was born at Rockmart, Georgia, March 1, 
1881, on a farm. Living was not easy. The War Between the States 
had destroyed the resources of the country and Fred frequently walked 
the streets of Rockmart and Rome selling eggs and vegetables produced 
from the farm, that he might help his mother provide for the family. 


His education was limited to the schoo] at Rockmart, and after- 
wards he attended Emory University at Atlanta. He dreamed of the 
day when the newspapers would carry the story of him sitting on the 
bench as judge, deciding important matters of law. With this in mind 
he left Georgia soon after the turn of the century and landed at 
McAlester, Indian Territory, where for a short time he was Deputy 
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Clerk of the United States Court of Appeals for Indian Territory. He 
left McAlester, and was employed by the Commissioner of the Five 
Civilized Tribes at Muskogee, Indian Territory. He soon left this office 
and opened an office to practice law in Muskogee. 


He loved politics and was elected to the House of Representatives 
of the First Legislature of the State of Oklahoma in 1907. Later, he 
was elected County Attorney of Muskogee County two terms. Then 
he was appointed District Judge for the Judicial District comprising 
Muskogee and Wagoner Counties, Oklahoma. Next he was elected 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma, and during the six year 
term he served on this court he was for two years Chief Justice of 
Oklahoma, and the presiding officer of said court. He was proud of 
the fact that of nine opinions he rendered as Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma, that were appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, all were approved and affirmed. While he was Chief 
Justice controversial questions stirred the Court, but with the boldness 
born of conviction he stood firm with the Constitution and what he 
believed was right. The legislature tried to call itself into session to 
hear impeachment charged against the Governor, but Branson wrote 
an opinion for the court, that under the Constitution of Oklahoma the 
Legislature could be called in special session only by call of the 
Governor. There was no call by the Governor and Branson refused to 
preside over the Senate to hear the impeachment charge. After he left 
the Court he went to Texas, bought several oil leases and drilled a 
wildcat well. Some of his leases proved very productive and placed him 
on easy street the rest of his life. 


Governor Roy J. Turner appointed him President of the Grand 
River Dam Authority, which position he held for several years, resigning 
in 1959. While President or the Grand River Dam Authority, the 
Authority made a contract for interchange of public power with the 
Public Service Company of Tulsa that ended a controversy that had 
continued for several years. This contract had the full approval of 
Governor Gary. He made two unsuccessful efforts for the Democratic 
nemination for congressman, one from his home district and one from 
the state at large. He announced his candidacy for Governor of Okla- 
homa, but withdrew in favor of Roy J. Turner, who was elected. 


He was a member of Saint Paul Methodist Church of Muskogee; 
Masonic Lodge No. 28 of Muskogee; Chapter Three of Royal Arch 
Masons, of Muskogee Commandery No. 2 of the Knights Templar and 
of Bedouin Temple of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine; and a life 
member of Lodge 517 of BPOE. He was a member of the Muskogee 
County and Oklahoma Bar Associations and a member of the Demo- 
cratic party of Oklahoma. He was the first State Chairman of the 
Democratic party of Oklahoma. 


He married Eula Jeans in 1903, who preceded him in death. No 
children were born to this union. Mrs. Branson died January 27, 1950, 
and was buried in the Branson mausoleum in Myrtle Hill Cemetery, 
Rome, Georgia. Judge Branson married a second time. 


Judge Branson and the writer were close friends for over fifty 
years, and he was always held in sincere affection. It is fitting to say 
these few words in commendation of him and his life, for he was a 
wise statesman, a good lawyer, a good judge, a Christian gentleman 
and a good man. He gave to his country the best in him. He was 
noble by birth, yet nobler by great deeds. 


—Willi ‘ 
Muskogee, Oklahoma am B. Moore 
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OFFICIAL MINUTES OF QUARTERLY MEETING, THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
QUARTER ENDING OCTOBER 26, 1961 


President George H. Shirk called to order the meeting of members 
of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society at 10:00 
a.m. Thursday, October 26th. 


Immediately Dr. Chapman announced that he had a small item to 
show to the members of the Board and which subsequently would be 
given to the Society to be placed in the museum. He produced a gavel, 
ballot box and seal which he said had been used by the Anti-Horse 
Thief Association in Oklahoma. The President used the gavel in pre- 
siding over the meeting. 


Roll call by the Administrative Secretary showed present: Mr. Lou 
Allard, Mr. Henry B. Bass, Mrs. George L. Bowman, Mr. Q. B. Boydstun, 
Judge Orel Busby, Dr. B. B. Chapman, Judge J. G. Clift, Mr. Joe W. 
Curtis, Dr. E. E. Dale, Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Dr. L. Wayne Johnson, 
Mrs. Frank Korn, Mr. Joe W. McBride, Mr. R. G. Miller, Dr. James 
D. Morrison, Mr. R. M. Mountcastle, Mr. Fisher Muldrow, Mr. Milt 
Phillips, Miss Genevieve Seger, and President George H. Shirk. 


Members absent and requesting to be excused were: Mr. W. D. 
Finney, Mr. Thomas J. Harrison, Judge Robert A. Hefner, and Mr. 
J. Lloyd Jones. Mr. Mountcastle moved that the members absent and 
so requesting be excused. Dr. Dale seconded the motion which was 
put and carried. 


After the roll call, President Shirk announced that he noted a 
number of visitors present. Introduced were: Mrs. Willard Carver, Mrs. 
Lotus Alexander Harper, Mrs. Ralph Wicker, Mrs. Charles Ault, Dr. 
Elizabeth Borden, Mrs. Edward Beecher, Mrs. Emery D. Wiley, Mrs. 
Lulu Dowell Post, Miss Nell Fangel, Miss Ethel Bosinger, Miss Juanita 
Harris, Mrs. D. W. Keating, Mrs. Glen L. Dark, Mrs. Arthur Petrie, 
Mrs. Adele Martin Medina, Mrs. Duard Pyle, Mrs. John G. Dougherty, 
and Mrs. Irene Butcher. 


Mr. Mountcastle moved to dispense with the reading of the minutes 
of the previous meeting. Mr. Phillips seconded the motion which was 
put and carried. 


The Administrative Secretary read the list of app’icants for annual 
membership and a list of items given to the museum during the past 
quarter. Miss Seger moved that the applicants be elected to membership 
and the gifts be accepted. Mrs. Bowman seconded the motion which 
carried when put. 


Mrs. Bowman gave the Treasurer’s Report which showed for the 
past quarter total cash receipts of $3,071.23, total disbursements of 
$6,091.21, and a cash balance as of September 30, 1961, of $1,851.80. Mrs. 
Bowman said the Membership Endowment Fund cash balance in the 
City National Bank and Trust Company is $103.65, the Life Membership 
Endowment Fund in the Oklahoma City Federal Savings and Loan 
Company is $1,800.00. Mrs. Bowman also said the Endowment Fund 
has $17,500.00 in government bonds in safekeeping at the First National 
Bank and Trust Company. 


Mr. Mountcastle moved that the Treasurer’s Report be accepted 
as given. Mr. Phillips seconded the motion which was put and carried. 
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The President called for the report of the Microfilm Committee 
and Mr. Phillips reported that the Society now has two machines in 
operation; that better to fit in with other departments the Microfilm 
Department has taken an employee who had already been in the employ 
of the Society; and that this employee is still working in some other 
departments in the building part-time and has received special training 
at the microfilm processing firm. Mr. Phillips pointed out that every 
newspaper publisher is offered his own old papers when they have been 
microfilmed. He said some want to give them to schools or local 
libraries, and he added that a good number are purchasing microfilm. 
He called attention to the fact that the Society now has a machine 
which will reproduce from microfilm full-size newspaper pages or two 
tabloid-size pages. 


Mr. Muldrow asked how many pages have been microfilmed to now 
and Mr. Phillips replied about 3.25 million. He said this includes current 
newspapers as received. 


Reporting for the Tour Conimittee, Mr. R. G. Miller told of plans 
for the proposed Historical Society Tour for June 7, 8, 9, 1962. The tour 
is to be made through the southeastern part of the state as previously 
outlined. 


Mr. Muldrow moved that the recommendations of the Tour Chair- 
man be accepted. Miss Seger seconded the motion which was put and 
carried. 


Mr. Joe W. McBride, reporting for the Membership Committee, 
said the Society was now prepared to get out better mailing to prospects 
for membership and asked the members of the Board to submit 
any suggestions. 


Reporting for the Portrait Committee, Mr. Shirk said that an 
invitation issued to the Muldrow iamily to submit a portrait of Mr. 
H. L. Muldrow had been accepted. He said that the portrait was ready 
but suggested that formal acceptance be deferred until the annual 
meeting next April. He added that he felt the annual meeting would 
be the only appropriate time to accept the portrait with fitting dignity. 
He further stated there was also on view in the Board room the com- 
mission of Judge Edgar S. Vaught, signed by President Coolidge. Mr. 
Shirk said that the commission had been presented to the Society by 
the Vaught family. He added that the Commissions of the late Judge 
W. R. Wallace and the late Judge Bower Broadus were being given by 
the families and that they would be presented at the next meeting for 
acceptance. Dr. Harbour made a motion that the commission be 
accepted and the family of Judge Vaught be thanked. Mr. Phillips 
seconded the motion which carried. 


President Shirk invited attention of the Board to the fact that the 
Administrative Secretary, Mr. Fraker, had been elected a member of 
the Council of the American Association for State and Local History. 
He pointed out that the National Council is composed of 15 members, 
each serving a term of four years, and that the election was a signal 
honor to the State of Oklahoma. 


President Shirk laid the following letter before the Board and asked 
that it be made part of the minutes: 
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United States District Court 
Western, Northern and Eastern Districts of Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


Luther L. Bohanon 
Judge 


Mr. George H. Shirk, President 
Oklahoma Historical Society 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Dear George, 


I want to thank the Oklahoma Historical Society and you for your 
letter of congratulations to me on my appointment to the Federal Bench. 


It was very nice indeed for you to write, and your letter and the 
interest of the Oklahoma Historical Society does me great honor and 
fills my heart with pride. 


I have been a life member of the Oklahoma Historical Society for 
more than twenty years, and I truly believe that we should enlarge our 
Life Membership to not less than a quarter of a million people, because 
Oklahoma history is rich in so many different fields of endeavor. 


The work I did in the Otoe and Missouria Tribe of Indians case 
before the Indian Claims Commission enlarged and extended my 
knowledge of our Indian people, not only in Oklahoma but throughout 
the nation. 


I have now laid down the duties of an advocate and have assumed 
the duties of a Judge, and it reminds me of a quotation I recently read 
in the Great Book, which I should like to pass on to you: 


Micah 6:8 
“And what doth the Lord require but to do justly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” 


I shall endeavor always to remember the Bible’s admonitions. 
With sincere and all good wishes, I am 

Yours very truly, 

LUTHER BOHANON 


At the call of the President for a report from the Civil War 
Centennial, Mr. Henry B. Bass said that a philosophy that he had 
evolved was that history was probably the most important thing in 
any of our lives. He said he thought we needed a thorough knowledge 
of the past. Along with history, he added, he did some letter-writing — 
mostly to correlate his own thinking. He said, I heartily approve of 
everything our patriotic organizations are for. Our Commission and 
its Chairman have shown so much interest in the Civil War that we 
are regarded as being cne of the Confederate States of America. The 
Highway Department will print the Civil War map on the back of the 
next Oklahoma Highway Map. As you know, we are also conducting 
the newspaper column, ‘One Hundred Years Ago Today in Indian 
Territory.’ For writing this column, Mr. Shirk is due the undying 
gratitude of everyone in this state. The Society is putting on a contest 


ae the school children of the state to get them to prepare scrap- 
ooks. 
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Mr. Shirk explained the contest and said he also received fine 
cooperation frem Channel 13 Educational Television Station. He said 
the response from the school children of the state had been amazing. 
He said there was a matter that needed to be ruled on formally. He 
explained that families of several members of the staff of the Society 
had evidenced interest in the contest. He asked for a vote on whether 
the children and grandchildren of the members of the staff be eligible 
for participation in the contest. 


Dr. Harbour moved that they be allowed to participate. Mr. 
Muldrow seconded the motion which was adopted. 


Judge Busby brought up the question of the Resolution passed by 
the last legislature to change the name of the building to the Wiley 
Post Historical Building. He said he had written to each member of 
the Board with an addendum to his letter. He stated he wanted to file 
a motion which would open this question for discussion. Judge Busby 
read his entire moticn. 


Mr. Boydstun commented to the effect that he was a member of 
the Legislature when the 1929 bill regarding the Oklahoma Historical 
Society was adopted. He said that, as he remembered, the original 
act gave the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
concurrent jurisdiction with the State Board of Affairs. 


Several members of the Board made comments voicing their 
opposition to any change in the name of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society Building. It was finally agreed that the President be authorized 
to appoint a committee, the duty of which would be to prepare a 
Resolution setting forth the reasons for the Board of Directors of the 
Cklahoma Historical Society opposing any name change for the His- 
torical Society Building. It was directed that such Resolution be 
presented to the State Board of Affairs. In furtherance of this objective, 
President Shirk appointed a committee consisting of Mr. Joe McBride, 
Chairman; Mr. Milt Phillips; and Mr. Joe Curtis. 


Follewing the adjournment of the meeting, the Committee, using 
the materials submitted by Judge Busby, drew a resolution to be 
presented to the State Board of Affairs. The resolution as drawn by 
the committee is attached hereto and made a part of these minutes. 


President Shirk introduced Mr. Hugh Randall who was a former 
member of the Oklahoma Legislature. Mr. Randall made a formal 
request that the Board of Directors grant him authority to remove 
from the Oklahoma Historical Society facilities certain items of Con- 
federate money that he had once donated to the Society. He said that 
he needed the loan of this currency to help him in preparing an 
exhibit; and as soon as he had completed his work he would return 
the currency to the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


It was moved by Dr. Harbour and seconded by Mrs. Korn that the 
request of Mr. Randall be granted. The motion was put and adopted. 


Mr. Fraker handed the first copy to be received of the Cumulative 
Index to Mr. Shirk who stated that Mrs. Looney, who had compiled the 
Cumulative Index, was entitled to commendation and thanks by 


the Board. 
Mrs. Bowman observed that Mrs. Rella Looney began the work of 


forming an index for her own use and that the book represents twelve 
years of love and labor. Mrs. Bowman moved that Mrs. Looney be 
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given formal commendation of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. Mr. Phillips seconded the motion which was 
unanimously adopted. 


The attention of the Board was called by Mr. Shirk to the Civil 
War Centennial exhibit that had been on display at the Oklahoma 
State Fair. He said that this exhibit, which had been prepared by the 
military forces, was made a success by the special pageant put on daily 
by Major Elwin Hatfield. He recommended that the Board grant a 
commendation certificate to Major Hatfield. Mr. Allard moved and 
Mr. Bass seconded a motion commending Major Elwin Hatfield for the 
contributions he had made to the effectiveness of the Civil War Cen- 
tennial Commission work. The motion was unanimously adopted. 


It was noted by President Shirk that several women were present 
representing patriotic organizations. He introduced Mrs. Petrie of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy. Mrs. Petrie stated that the 
presence of the group was due to their desire that the Confederate 
Room and Union Room not be closed or discontinued. Several other 
of the women present spoke expressing the same concern and opinion. 


It was explained by President Shirk that no one connected with 
the Oklahema Historical Society had suggested the closing of either, 
or both, the Union and Confederate Room. He stated that the Assistant 
Curators in those rooms had been placed on aq part-time basis, but 
that the rooms were not being closed. He further stated that such 
arrangements had enabled the establishment of a more efficient system 
of operation and the securing of another employee. 


Mr. Fraker, the Administrative Secretary of the Society, said that 
all the changes that had been made had come through specific recom- 
mendations that he had made to the Executive Committee. He said 
he was assuming full responsibility for any and all changes that had 
been made. He pointed out that there was no full time immediate 
supervision for the museum which was at least ten times as large in 
area and materials as either the Confederate Room or the Union Room. 
He stated that modern museum techniques did not require employees 
in each and every segment of a museum. Museum staif members, he 
said, should not spend their time Jecturing or talking to visitors in the 
museums unless such visitors requested information. He pointed out 
that surveys showed that most visitors to museums prefer not to have 
someone talk to them while viewing exhibits. 


The Administrative Secretary said that one of the greatest needs 
facing the Historical Society was a receptionist at the main entrance 
to the building who could not only give directions to visitors but also 
provide them with descriptive literature along with selling items pro- 
vided by the Historical Society. He continued by pointing out that 
such receptionist would also be a typist who could help take the load 
from the office staff. He stated that within the last five years the 
clerical work in the Oklahoma Historical Society had more than trebled 
with no addition to the clerical staff. He said the changes he had 
recommended were based on the proposition that employees should be 
assigned to the places and duties where work was being done. 


Mr. Phillips commented that the Legislature had not increased the 
appropriations for the Historical Society but had written the appro- 
priation bill in such a fashion that the Society had greater leeway in 
apportioning its funds to the various departments and personnel. He 
expressed the opinion that the Legislature had done this with the 
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expectation that greater efficiency in the operation of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society would result. 


President Shirk asked for a show of hands among the women 
representing the patriotic organizations and indicating how many were 
members of the Society. Only two raised their hands. 


It was moved by Mr. Muldrow and seconded by Mr. Mountcastle 
that the Board of Directors approve the action of the Executive Com- 
mittee in adopting the schedule of salaries and budget items as sub- 
mitted by the Administrative Secretary. The motion was put and carried 
with Dr. Harbour casting a dissenting vote. 


It was announced by Judge Johnson that sufficient money had 
been subscribed to enable the completion of the bust of Sequoyah 
which was to be unveiled next May at the Indian Hall of Fame at 
Anadarko. 


It was requested by Mr. Curtis that Judge Busby and Mr. Allard 
sit with the committee that had been appointed to prepare the reso- 
lution opposing the changing of the name of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society Building to the Wiley Post Historical Building. 


It being determined there was no further business to come before 
the Board, the meeting adjourned at 12:25 p.m. 


George H. Shirk, President 


Elmer L. Fraker, Administrative Secretary 


GIFTS PRESENTED—OCTOBER 23, 1961 
LIBRARY 


Poems—Gerald M. Van Dyke 
Donor: Gerald M. Van Dyke, Cordell 
“The Story of ‘Little Town’ (Oswego, Kansas) and Its Founder John 
Matthews” 
Donor: W. A. O’Connell, Peoria, Illinois 
“Oklahoma” 1961—Harold Keith 
Donor: Harold Keith, Norman 
2 Lists of Alabama Confederate Soldiers, 40th Regiment Alabama 
Volunteers 
Donor: John C. Cheek, Oklahoma City 
“Annual Report 1960” Oklahoma City Fire Department 
“Firefighter” August-September, 1961 
Donor: Oklahoma City Fire Department 
26 copies of The Chronicles of Oklahoma 
Donor: Thomas J. Harrison, Pryor 
Sayula Popoluca Texts—Lawrence Clark 
Donor: University of Oklahoma Library, Norman 
Collection of National Park and National Monument brochures 
Donor: Lucyl Shirk, Oklahoma City 
Collection of rough field notes of the Indian Territory Survey 1895, 
1896, 1897, 1898 
36 notebooks 
42 letters 
Donor: William H. Thorn, Redlands, California 
1 Roll Microfilm: 1870 Census of Il]inois (Peoria-Pope counties) 
Donor: Mrs. Bertha King, Shawnee 
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Union Mission—Carolyn Sulzer 
Donor: Carolyn Sulzer, Bethany Nazarene College 
“Sooner 75”, 1934 
Map of the travels of George Washington 
Donor: George H. Shirk, Oklahoma City 
Wagar-Wager-Weger Families—Paul W. Prindle 
Donor: Paul W. Prindle, Darien, Connecticut. 
“The Choctaw Indians of Mississippi”—Irwin M. Peithmann 
Donor: Rupert Hall, Oklahoma City 
“Oklahoma Poetry” October 1961 
Reproduction of Coffeyville, Kansas paper October 7, 1892 with account 
of the Dalton Gang. 
Donor: Albert McRill, Oklahoma City 
The Chisholm Trail—Sam P. Ridings 
41 copies of The Chronicales of Oklahoma, 1 Album 
Donor: Estate of Millar W. Hickox. Given by Joseph O. Hickox 
Civil War Naval Chronology 1861-1865—Naval History Division 
Donor: U.S. Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


“Four Firsts in Berks, 1861”—Arthur D. Graeff 

Donor: Historical Society of Berks County, Reading, Pa. 
“Texas Military History” Volume I, No. 2 

Donor: National Guard Association of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


NEW MEMBERS 
QUARTER JULY 28, 1961 TO OCTOBER 27, 1961 


New Annual Members 
Helton, David 
Walker, Dr. Ethel 
Buckles, Mrs. John A. 
Rogers, J. J. 
Anderson, Joe 
Hughes, Miss Mabel 
Gilliland, Mrs. A. W. 
Helmer, Chester Knepper 
Hull, Dick 
Lucas, Laurina 
Stephanou, Virginia 
‘Tuck, Gary A. 
Wythe, Joe 
Crowder, Mrs. L. H. 
Smith, Frederick James 
Abbott, Mae 
Dewel, Edgar H. 
Hickman, Mary M. 
Kincaid, Mrs. Pricilla M. 
Stroud, Harry A. 
Harper, Thomas Arthur 
Ellison, Emma J. 
Hembree, Kathryn Hesson 
Tener, Mrs. Mary Ruth 
Relph, Geneva Ross 
Johnson, Milton G. 
Stump, Mrs. L. E. 
Radnick, George 
Welsch, Glenn A. 
Rogers, Lawrence 
Hart, R. M. 
Munguia, Miss Lupe Jean 


Ada, Oklahoma 

Ardmore, Oklahoma 
Dacoma, Oklahoma 
Duncan, Oklahoma 

Hugo, Oklahoma 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Shawnee, Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


” ” 


” ” 


Tuskahoma, Oklahoma 
Yukon, Oklahoma 

Los Angeles, California 
Miami, Florida 

Fredonia, Kansas 

Silver Springs, Maryland 
Slater, Missouri 

Bethel Park, Pennsylvania 
Austin, Texas 

Fritch, Texas 

Midland, Texas 

Mexico City, Mexico 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested in 
the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 27, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical 
records, pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the 
co-operation of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering 
these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is 
distributed free to its members. Each issue contains scho- 
larly articles as well as those of popular interest, together 
with book reviews, historical notes and _ bibliographies. 
Such contributions will be considered for publication by 
the Editor and the Publication Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed 
for college and university professors, for those engaged in 
research in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s his- 
tory and for librarians. The annual dues are $3.00 and 
include a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. 
Life membership may be secured upon the payment of 
$50.00. Regular subscription to The Chronicles is $4.00 
annually; single copies of the magazine (1937 to current 
number), $1.00 each plus postage. All dues and corres- 
pondence relating thereto should be sent direct to the 
Administrative Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society 
Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


